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Marketing at Denver Means 
Efficient Distribution 


The purchase of fat lambs and sheep by the four large 
packers at Denver, in excess of local needs, has, during 
the past two months, been moved alive to Summerville, 
Mass. (Boston market); Jersey City, N. J.; St. Paul, 
Chicago, Sioux City, St. Louis, Fort Worth, Omaha, Kan- 
sas City, St. Joseph, and other points. This happens the 
year around. 


In marketing at Denver, the producer or feeder of lambs 
receives the benefit of the demand or shortage at each or 
any of these markets, and gains the same efficient dis- 
tribution of his product as if his system of marketing 
was 100 per cent perfect. The same applies to cattle in 
a different way, Denver being en route to feed-lots in any 
of the corn states or to Northwest ranges. Selling at 


Denver does not have a bearish effect on any market, 
but rather divides the receipts where needed and assists 
in keeping heavy receipts off markets where prices are 
more or less controlled by receipts. 


Indicating the demand at Denver every day of the week, 
Saturday, March 7, Denver received 11,853 fat lambs 
from northern Colorado, and Saturday, March 14, 14,723 
lambs. Of this total number—26,576 on two Saturdays 
—22,478 head were sold at prices fully in line with, or 
higher than, other markets. Four thousand and ninety- 
eight lambs, although bid on, were forwarded to other 
markets at owner’s request. 
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The United States 
Leads 


The United States is— 


The largest producer of meats 
The largest consumer of meats 
The largest exporter of meat products 





—in the world. 


Leadership in exporting, however, is due almost wholly 
to shipments of pork and lard, rather than of beef and mutton. 











At one time more than 70 per cent of the beef products that 
went into foreign trade originated in this country. 


Reasons for the change are interesting. They will be found 
on page 18 of Swift & Company’s 1925 Year Book. Many 
other interesting facts also are set forth. 


A copy on request, free. 
Pre) 40d 
Silverleaf” Brand 
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Pure Lard 


Address: 








Swift & Company 
Public Relations Dept., 4337 Packers Ave. 
Union Stock Yards 
Chicago 
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Baker’s Mischief Mixer Herefords 


For Discriminating Anxiety Breeders 


Dispersion Sale 


Thursday, MAY 14, at 10 A.M. 


Ten Miles From Denver, On Rolling Acres Farm, Littleton, Colo. 


Mischief Mixer, famous son of Mousel Brothers’ Great Beau Mischief, heads the herd. 
His ability to produce winning Steers, Heifers, Bulls and Breeding Individuals has given 
Baker’s Anxiety Herefords national prominence. 

A partial list of the herd includes 6 bulls, 32 cows and 10 heifers from Mischief 


Mixer; also 25 granddaughters. 


A number of Domino, Beau Picture and Beau Dandy cows in the herd, are the dams 


of the herd’s best show individuals. 


Address Bids and Inquiries to 1942 Speer Boulevard, Denver, Colorado 
George W. Baker, Owner, Littleton, Colo. 
Auctioneer, Fred Reppert, assisted by J. A. Bixby 
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No Service 
to Compare 
with Ward's 


“*We have been deal- 
ing with you for more 
than ten years and 
our dealings have al- 
ways been satisfac- 
tory and pleasant. 

“Nowhere can we 
get such bargains in 
first class merchan- 
dise. 

“There is no ser- 
vice—mail or home— 
to compare with 
Ward’s.”’ 

H. J. Dieckman, 
Sample, Ky. 






Best 
Mail Order 
House 


“IT have been order- 
ing goods from Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. 
for twenty years, and 
I have found it the 
best mail order house 
in the United States. 

“Recently I order- 
ed a suit of Stillson 
Worsted for $17.85. 
Itis worth $35.” 

Ira Nelson, 

Hamilton, Ala. 


Five Dollars 
goes far 
at Ward's 


**My last order was a 
dress, a pair of shoes 
and a flashlight, and 
I still had 81c left out 
of my $5. 

“About twenty-five 
years ago Charlie 
Miller of Rockport, 
bought a shot gun of 
you for $5. It shoots 
today as good as any 
automatic made. It 
was low in price and 
high in quality as all 
Ward’s merchandise 
“. 

Harry Standley, 
Newton, Ia. 































x Wards Catalogue is saving 
™ millions of dollars — 
‘9 for the Am 
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cAre you one of them? Do you turn to this 
Catalogue for everything you need to buy? 
Millions of people are today living better 
because their money goes farther at Ward’s. 
Read the letters on this page. Thousands of 
people write us the same story of larger savings, 
better goods and better service when they send 
their orders to Ward’s. 


**We never sacrifice Quality to make 
a Low Price.’’ Ward’s saves you money on 
everything.you buy. But we do not offer you 
price baits on ‘‘cheap” unserviceable merchan- 
dise. We sell only reliable goods—the kind 
that stands inspection and use. ‘‘We never 
sacrifice quality to make a low price.” 

You, too, may as well profit by the saving 
your Ward Catalogue offers. You, too, may as 
well take advantage of Ward’s Catalogue to 
get reliable goods, a larger saving and quicker 
service. Your patronage is always appreciated 
at Montgomery Ward & Co. So use your Cata- 
logue. Start sending all your orders to Ward’s. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Kansas City 


St. Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 








Millions of People Are Saving Millions 
of Dollars by Using Ward’s Catalogue 


Fort Wortk 
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Doing Business at Live 


Stock Markets 


TOCK-YARDS markets are hotels where meat animals en route from producer to con- 
S sumer are unloaded, sheltered, watered, fed, graded, and sold. 

Representatives of the stock-yards company or commission men meet the live stock 
at the train, unload the animals, and conduct them to the pens of the commission firm to 
which they have been consigned. These pens are the show rooms where the stock is 
exhibited to customers. 

The commission man acts as salesman. Producers may offer their own live stock for 
sale, but the aid of commission firms is generally utilized, because commission men 
specialize in ascertaining true market values and in grading the stock so as to sell to best 
advantage. 

Customers at the public markets are plentiful. Buyers for national and local pack- 
ers, order buyers for eastern packers, buyers for feeders and stockers, buyers for city 
butchers, and live-stock traders are on the market every day to survey the animals and 
buy according to their needs. At the Chicago market alone there are buyers for more 
than 600 firms, partnerships, and operators. 

It is through these buyers, indirectly, that the housewife makes known her meat 
requirements. It would be impossible, because of the nature of the product and the wide 
gap between farmer and consumer, for the producer to sell direct to the consumer and to 
establish, by bargaining, the worth of the animals, which worth, in the final analysis, is 
determined by the price the consumer is willing to pay for the available supply. 

The buyers at the stock-yards markets, in effect, represent the consumers, and their 
bids on the live stock offered reflect their judgment as to the price which consumers will 
pay. The fact that their judgment differs is the basis for the keen competition which 
obtains in the meat business. 

To facilitate buying and selling, live animals are graded according to definite stand- 
ards. The seller thus knows better what he has and its money value, and the buyer can 
more readily fill orders for specific needs. 

The seller asks a price which he thinks is reasonable. The buyers make their bids 
according to their judgment of the grade of the animal and their knowledge of market 
conditions. 

Sales involving thousands of dollars are completed by word of mouth or a nod of the 
head. When a bid is satisfactory and the live stock is sold, it is driven to a scale-house 
and weighed by an impartial agency having no connection either with buyer or seller. 
The weight-sheet supplied by this agency is the basis for payment, and the seller or his 
representative, the commission man, can turn it into cash immediately at any stock-yards 
bank. . 

Thus all sales of live stock are cash. The same day on which the animals are sold 
the commission firms make up their accounts with the customers, deduct the marketing 
costs, and send the remainder to the producer. 


ARMOUR 4xt COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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What Is the Future of the Cattle Business? 


BY WILL C. BARNES 


answer to the question propounded in the title. 
It is well, however, to study a few outstanding 
facts, and see where they lead to. In the first place, 
there is the myth of overproduction due to the govern- 
ment’s so-called “stimulation of general meat produc- 
tion during the war.”’ I doubt very much if any facts 
or figures can be shown which will prove that the 
increase did much more than meet the increased de- 
mands for beef for general war purposes—a use 
which is always wasteful to the highest degree. 
true that the government did urge stock-raisers to do 
what they could to increase the production of meat. 
Every sensible man knows that such methods as these 
meant the saving of all suitable she-cattle, increased 
calf crops, better breeding, and improved methods of 
feeding and marketing. The government did not, 
however, suggest that men should rush into a wild 
orgy of speculation, which drove prices up and up until 
ordinary southwestern range herds were snapped 
up at $60 to $70 a head. It was this speculation, 
and not the increased production, that broke thou- 
sands of cattle-raisers, especially the western range 
men—always speculators, always ready to “take a 
chance,” always inclined to play the game to the limit. 
There was, of course, some natural reaction and 
readjustment at the close of the war, which was as 
inevitable as fate. Considering the hectic four years 
this country went through, the wonder is that it was 
not many times worse. ’ 


B ave STATED, there is no satisfactory 


Increase in Dairy Herds 


There was some increase in numbers of all live 
stock during the period from 1917 to 1920; but if one 
analyzes the cattle figures carefully, he will learn that 


It is 


the major portion of that increase was in dairy cattle 
and not in beef cattle, and that in reality there has 
been a constant reduction in numbers of beef cattle 
since 1919—the peak year of the war. Veal calves 
from the dairy farms have unquestionably been an 
important factor in keeping beef prices down in the 
last two years. 

The following table, taken from the official figures 
of the Department of Agriculture, and giving the 
number of cattle as of January 1 of each year, makes 
this point very clear: 





Year 


Beef Cattle Milk Cattle Total Population 
ESTE... .... 41,178,000 20,625,000 61,803,000 91,972,000 
1916....... 39,812,000 22,108,000 61,920,000 | 101,882,000 
1919.:..... 45,085,000 23,475,000 68,550,000 
1920....... 43,398,000 23,722,000 67,120,000 | 105,710,000 
Roe Rs. 41,993,000 23,594,000 65,587,000 
BGee -..... 41,977,000 24,082,000 66,059,000 
1923....... 42,803,000 24,437,000 67,240,000 
1924....... 41,720,000 24,786,000 66,506,000 | 115,000,000 
1925....... 39,609,000 25,319,000 64,928,000 


Decline of Beef Cattle 


Here we have a steady decline in numbers of beef 
cattle from 1919 to 1925 of 5,476,000 head, while dairy 
cattle have steadily risen in numbers, with a net de- 
crease of all cattle during the period of 3,622,000 head. 
In 1925 we are back to, and a little below, the 1916 
figures on beef cattle, and 1,569,000 head below 1910. 
This should dispose of the bogie of increased num- 
bers as being responsible for the fall in cattle values. 
Meantime our increase in population should indicate 
an increase in beef-eaters, which should be expected 
to stabilize, if not actually advance, beef-cattle prices. 
That it has not done this is the greatest puzzle in this 
whole puzzling situation. 

I have kept a fairly close record of range-cattle 
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CATTLE LEAVING SUMMER RANGE 


sales for many years past, which shows the ebb and 
flow of prices, based on good-sized herds throughout 
the Far West. These figures show about the following 
average price per head on yearlings up: 1910-12, $40; 
1918, $65; 1924, $16. These prices are for good, well- 
bred herds of mixed range stuff. I know of a dozen 
sales of range herds in 1924 in which prices ran as 
low as $12 a head, while very few ran above $18. 
Some of these 1924 sales were influenced by drought 
conditions which prevailed all through the western 
range states last year, but they represent approxi- 
mately present-day values of western range cattle in 
good-sized herds. 

With an increasing number of mouths to feed, our 
laboring men nearly all at work at the highest wages 
labor ever received in any country, except for a short 
time during the war, and a constant downward ten- 


dency in the supply of beef animals in our own coun- ° 


try, plus a tariff on imported meats that serves to keep 
out practically all foreign beef, either live or dressed, 
the economist would at once predict an immediate and 
decided increase in cattle values. Before attempting 
any prophecies for the future, we may well study the 
government statement on meat production for 1924, 
just issued (‘Agricultural Outlook for 1925,” Part 2). 
This shows the following facts, all of which are 
mighty interesting, and some of which are vital points 
in any study of the beef market: 


Hogs Affect Beef Consumption 


One of the strong factors for reduced consump- 
tion of beef in 1924 has been the great increase in 
hogs and the cheapness of hog meat, making it a 
strong competitor with beef. This report shows that 
there were 18 per cent fewer hogs on January 1, 1925, 
than on the same date in 1924. The indications also 
are strong for a much smaller crop of pigs in 1925, 
due to heavy marketing of young sows during the 
latter part of 1924. 

There was an increase in 1924 of over 6 per cent 
in the number of cattle and calves slaughtered, as 
compared with 1923. There were 4.6 per cent fewer 
beef cattle in twelve western range states on January 


1, 1925, than a year ago. The increase in milk cows 
in 1923 and 1924 means so many more dairy calves 
which the meat market will be called on to absorb. 
There were 18 per cent fewer cattle on feed in the 
Corn Belt states on January 1, 1925, than on the same 
date in 1924. This is due, of course, to higher prices 
of corn. 

Invariably where banks and loan agencies have 
foreclosed on mortgaged cattle and forced them on 
the market, the best animals have generally been sold 
and the culls kept back. 

My own personal study of these and other condi- 
tions leads me to the following conclusions: 


Calf Crop Much Below Normal 


The year 1924 was one of drought all over the Far 
West. Invariably, and for obvious reasons, such a 
year results in a tremendous reduction in the calf 
crop for the succeeding year. It is safe to say that 
the 1925 calf crop in the range states will be at least 
40 per cent below normal. This is bound to be re- 
flected in the price of young steers in 1926 and 1927. 

There are still many millions of cattle paper held 
by western banks and loan companies, which paper 
must and will be forced into liquidation inside the 
next twelve or eighteen months. The banks simply 
cannot hold it much longer. Interest charges are eat- 
ing the owner up, and the banks want their money. 
I know a lot of bankers in the West who are like 
Mohammed’s coffin, “hanging between heaven and 
earth,” trying to decide just what to do with their 
cattle loans. “If we crowd them for settlement,” they 
say, “the cowmen will throw up the job, and we shall 
be in the cow business in good shape. We can sell the 
cattle and take a loss there, but the ranch property, 
farms, and grazing lands which we should also get 
with the cattle are absolutely unsalable at any price 
just now, and would add to our sorrows and burdens.” 

Nevertheless, this liquidation must be carried out, 
which means a constant dumping upon the market of 
cattle at forced sales. This will be a potent factor in 
keeping down any real rise in mixed cattle values for 
the next year. 
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Just one more point: If the corn crop of 1925 is 
a good one, corn will be low, and farmers will natu- 
rally turn to feeder cattle as a means of enhancing 
its value. 


Price of Young Steers to Advance 


Summing up all these various items, and drawing 
some conclusions from them, my prediction for the 
year 1925 is that, in spite of the liquidation of mort- 
gaged cattle, which must come before there can be 
any general stability in cattle values, there will be a 
gradual stiffening of prices of young steers in the fall 
of 1925, followed by a good demand for well-bred 
herds of cattle at steadily rising prices. With this will 
go naturally an improvement in all cattle values, to- 
gether with a demand for well-located stock ranches 
and grazing lands. 


As far as signs go, the summer of 1925 will be a 
very satisfactory one all over the western cattle coun- 
try, except in the Southwest. There the present out- 
look is for a dry spring, and possibly another year of 
drought, such as they have suffered from for the last 
five or six years. I hope sincerely that this will not 
come to pass; for those cowmen down in the South- 
west have just about all the grief they can carry. 


We have somewhere around 33,000 cattle permit- 
tees on the national forests. If we would take off the 
brakes and let them do it, 80 per cent of them would 
sell their cattle at any price and buy sheep. It is 
mighty lucky for them that we cannot allow this to 
happen, for several very good reasons. Along in 1920 
and 1921, when sheep were $4 or $5 a head, nobody 
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could be coaxed to buy them. I tried hard, but unsuc- 
cessfully, to get several friends of mine to sell their 
cows and buy sheep at that time. Today they are sore 
as toads because they did not, and a mighty little 
coaxing today would turn them into sheepmen. My 
advice to every cattleman who is not so deeply in debt 
that his interest charges are bound to eat him up 
sooner or later is to “hang and rattle’ with the old 
cow for one year more, and she will work out her own 
salvation. 


In the meantime, let every hard-pressed cattle- 
raiser recall the plight in which the range sheepmen 
found themselves during 1920 and 1921, with 12- to 
15-cent wool, ewes at $4 or $5, and little or no demand 
at that. Then compare that period with present prices 
and conditions in the western wool industry. Having 
done so, take hold of things with a determination to 
stick it out a while longer, cut expenses to the bone, 
practice the very best possible range management on 
your cows, get the biggest calf crop you can, and 
reduce losses to the minimum. In fine, buck up— 
there’s light in the East! 


ARIZONA EMERGENCY RATES CONTINUED 


S A MEASURE OF RELIEF from the continued drought 
A that is being inflicted upon Arizona, extension of the 65 
per cent emergency rate on shipments of live stock has been 
asked of the railways of the state by the Arizona Cattle Grow- 
ers’ Association. It is gratifying to note that the carriers 


have responded promptly. The Southern Pacific has restored 
the rate to California points until March 31, and the Santa Fe 
has extended its east-bound rate until May 31. 





TYPICAL CATTLE RANCH ADJACENT TO NATIONAL FOREST 
Cattle are grazed on high range during summer and fed at ranch during winter 
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WHAT IS THE OUTLOOK? 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


S MEAT PRICES RISE, consumption is correspondingly 
diminished. This has been emphatically demonstrated 
in the case of hogs and live muttons. When lambs went to $19 
and hogs to$14.50 per cwt.,cost of the product to consumers was 
sky-rocketed, insuring a violent reaction. In the case of lamb, 
many retailers refused to handle it. In Boston—the greatest 
per-capita’ lamb-consuming center in the country—the own- 
ers of one chain of stores announced to the public through a 
full-page advertisement that until Chicago packers cut prices 
lamb would be excluded. Lambs dropped from a $19 to a $15 
basis when the consuming public balked and a few more 
arrived at the market than during the high time. Fresh pork 
advanced 100 per cent in a few weeks, whereupon a consider- 
able element concluded to get along without pork chops, arid 
hogs dropped $1.50 per cwt. in ten days. Cattle trade never 
had an opportunity to participate in these aviation stunts; 
consequently there was no legitimate excuse for boosting beef 
cost to consumers. During February Chicago average cost 
of fed steers ranged weekly from $8.35 to $9.14. During 
March the weekly range was $9.22 to $10.07. There has been 
no dearth of cattle at any time, the December-to-March run 
exceeding that of last season by about 50,000 head at ten 
markets; but in the case of hogs, supply for the same period 
was considerably less than a year ago. March volume of 
lamb supply was a surprise to the trade, exceeding that of a 
year ago at ten markets by 120,000 head. Had the hog and 
lamb run of the first three months of the year been more 
equitably distributed, the boom and subsequent “bust” would 
have been averted. 

What is known as the “spread” between live-stock and 
retail prices is a constant brake on consumption. It is much 
wider than ten years ago—the result of enhanced cost of 
processing and merchandising. Labor, rents, and materials 
used by processors and distributors have appreciated amaz- 
ingly, if not permanently. Obviously the only remedy is re- 
duction of the number of distributing agencies, multiplicity 
of which has not, in practice at least, generated competition 
in price. 

Hogs and live muttons have experienced their boom; 
cattle have yet to feel the uplift that must come with dimin- 
ishing production. Right now all three species are working 
closer together, and to a more legitimate relative basis. Hogs 
could not remain on a $14 basis, or lambs in the vicinity of 
$18, while cattle sold mainly at $8.50 to $10.50. Readjust- 
ment, it was assumed, would be effected by marking up cattle 
prices; but accomplishment has been partly effected by de- 
pressing hogs and lambs. 

Despite high distribution costs, beef is vending at rea- 
sonable prices, and the public is taking it in large quantities; 
otherwise 750,000 head would not have been absorbed during 
March without disturbing prices. Beef consumption per 
capita is slowly increasing, while that of hog product is dimin- 
ishing. Beef consumption in 1924 was 62.6 pounds per capita; 
of pork, 88.8 pounds. In 1923, consumption of beef was 62.1 
pounds; of pork, 90.8 pounds. When 1925 figures are pub- 
lished, they will show that beef has gained and pork lost, un- 
less it should happen that the aggregate production of both 
commodities is sharply curtailed. It is possible to increase 
beef production by drawing on western stockers, but no re- 
serve supply of pigs exists. Give cattle-feeders incentive in the 
shape of prices, and within a hundred days they will make a new 
crop of beef. The western storehouse is handy, and transpor- 
tation facilities are adequate. Any impression that corn- 
cribs are empty is erroneous. 

Several cattle-trade developments are possible, if not 
probable, during the ensuing six months. With the crop of 
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grass Texans practically eliminated, the cheaper grades of 
steers should sell to relatively good advantage until Kansas 
and Oklahoma pastures contribute to the beef supply, as the 
movement of fleshy feeders into the area where corn is used 
has been light. Fed cattle are running freely, and’ should be 
less abundant by the middle of May. What does not go in 
cannot come out, and the hesitating fat-cattle trade of the 
first three months of 1925 effectively restrained feed-lot re- 
plenishment. Even the approach of the vernal season has not 
whetted the appetites of those who make beef on grass. If 
this does not reduce fat-cattle supply to a basis where any- 
thing with a decent beef-covering will command killers’ re- 
spect, nothing will. Conditions, present and prospective, are 
approximately the same as in 1902—a year following a short 
corn crop. In April of that year good corn-fed steers sold at 
$7 to $7.10, but by August the market had advanced $2 per 
cwt., and double-wintered Texas-bred cattle from the North- 
west were worth $7.15 at Chicago. What has happened may 
happen again, the law of recurrence being fully as reliable in 
its functioning as that of supply and demand. 


In any event, grass beef should have an inning this sum- 
mer and fall. There will be fewer yearlings, as the calf 
purchase last fall was much smaller than in 1923, and there 
is a disposition to send it to the butcher early. By the time 
early grass beef reaches the market from trans-Missouri 
pastures it will probably be needed, and if at that period the 
cattle market manifests a disposition to repeat what has hap- 
pened in swine and lambs recently, a series of runaway ses- 
sions may prompt feeders to rush to Omaha, Sioux City, and 
St. Paul to invest their shekels in fleshy grass steers adapted 
to a quick turn, in which event competition between killers 
and feeders will operate to the distinct advantage of the 
western cattleman. The old crop of big cattle has already 
been closely garnered during a period when replenishment 
was neglected, and, without the few heavy bullocks they need, 
killers will be under the necessity of taking 1,200- to 1,300- 
pound stuff. All the handwriting on the wall suggests the 
best grass-cattle market in four years, and if the corn crop 
is promising along in August, everybody interested will go to 
buying cattle for a quick turn. Consumers may have been 
“off” grass beef for two years past, but they will come back 
to it when necessity develops. 


Cattle and hogs are working closer together, and will 
continue to do so. There was no warrant for the recent wide 
spread of $4.50 per cwt., based on intrinsic value. Cheap 
hogs are out of the question, so that readjustment will be 
effected by advancing cattle prices the moment the steer 
market works out of its saturated condition. Nothing is to 
be gained by indulging in rainbow hysteria; yet coming 
events are casting shadows ahead. Had January-to-April 
beef production been 10 to 15 per cent less, prices would have 
ruled $1 to $1.50 per cwt. higher; as it was, killers were able 
to restrain the rising trend only by taking cheaper grades of 
steers and butcher stuff, at prices out of line with what good 
cattle were worth. Eventually these tactics will fail. All 
winter they have held up bottom prices to keep tops down, 
the resuit being that they restricted feeder competition, and 
with it replenishment of feed-lots. More cattle would have 
gone to the country in March but for the fact that the fleshy 
feeder type was relatively high. Cattle supply may or may 
not be short west of the Missouri River, but in the farming 
area “stores” were never so low. Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Michigan have been pumped out, going into the summer sea- 
son with fewer cattle in the preparation stage than at any 
corresponding period in the past ten years. Shortage is not 
wholly measured by numbers, as demand is a determining 
factor not to be ignored. If cattle were on the same relative 


basis as other species, there would be less logic for suggest- 
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ing an advance of $1.50 to $2 per cwt.; but, unless something 
unforeseen happens, this is probable. This forecast has been 
strengthened by eliminating 50,000 to 75,000. Texas grass 
cattle that did not get fat this spring, owing to drought, rep- 
resenting beef that will not be available to hold prices down 
in April and May. Mark yearlings up $1 to $1.50 per cwt. at 
that period, and, with corn at present prices, the crop of 
calves that went into feeders’ hands last fall will come out 
early, clearing the decks for grassers from the central and 
northwestern areas when gathering time arrives. If a crop 
of short-fed steers is prepared for the fall season, feeders 
must buy western cattle; and they are not in a mood to make 
the investment now, at current prices, the probability being 
that many of them will stay out of the game until a new crop 
of corn is made. 

The hog situation and prospect are both encouraging to 
beef-makers. A year ago the market was flooded with cheap 
pork—a condition that cannot be duplicated this year. Stocks 
of cured meats are moderate, if not light, and trade sentiment 
is conservatively bullish. There is nothing in the situation 
or the prospect to justify gloom. 

The last advance of $1 per cwt. in hog values was due to 
the same principle of momentum that carried grains and 
stocks to levels which insured reactions. Meanwhile packers 
have been jockeying with varying success, as competition 
from their smaller competitors waned or revived. To those 
who committed the error of overstaying a good market the 
recent turn of events has been a disappointment. The coterie 
of small killers discovered that it was impossible to clear the 
product of $14 hogs, as, unlike the big packers, they are 
under the necessity of getting a prompt turn-over on their 
residue—or that portion of the hog that does not sell as fresh 
meat. When light loins went to a 30- to 32-cent basis, con- 
sumers turned to beef, advancing values of the cheaper grades 
of cattle, including cow stuff. When the public shows a dis- 
position to discuss prices, retailers desist from efforts to push 
the commodity responsible for the dispute. Packers’ sales- 
sheets for the past sixty days have shown the volume of hog- 
product sales to be substantially less than a year ago, while 
beef business has increased. The moment hog values soared, 
a broad demand developed for cheap butcher cows, light heif- 
ers and steers selling from $10 down. Any idea that con- 
sumers have money to throw to the little birds is erroneous. 
Exactions by the man who collects the rent are too severe to 
make heavy consumption of high-priced meat possible. 

Hogs may not go to $15, but if they hold around a $12.50 
to $13 basis after the June break, it will make an $8 to $9 
trade in fat western cattle possible. Germany will need both 
lard and meats, England cannot subsist without moderate 
supplies of American hog product, and domestic consumption 
is enormous. There will be no cheap lamb to fill in a gap, so 
that beef must be the stand-by in an emergency that is more 
than likely to develop. 


ARMOUR HAS SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


ALES OF ARMOUR & CO. in 1924 were in excess of 
S 800,000,000, according to the financial report issued by 
F. Edson White, president of the company, in the form of a 
letter to the 80,000 stockholders. This is practically the same 
amount as during the previous year. Net profit was $18,310,- 
000, or slightly more than 2 cents on each dollar of sales, 
against $13,772,000 in 1923. Dividends of 7 per cent were 
paid on the company’s outstanding preferred stock, and Class A 
common stock was put upon an 8 per cent dividend basis. 

“Operations during the year,” says Mr. White, “kept the 
company’s plants busy. The year 1925 opened under favorable 
circumstances, and all present conditions point to a continued 
satisfactory business.” 


THE BEEF-SHORTAGE PROPHECY 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


SKED HIS OPINION concerning the ‘much-advertised pro- 

spective cattle shortage, Murdo Mackenzie, before sailing 

for Scotland recently, said: “I will never recognize that such 

a condition exists until the packers bid on our cattle in the 
pasture.” 

Shortage-touting is in vogue. If the shortage should 
materialize, an I-told-you-so chorus will ensue. Nearly every- 
body in the trade, or its suburbs, is echoing the hue-and-cry 
about beef scarcity and famine prices. That it is bad policy 
from the producer’s standpoint admits of no serious dispute. 
Convince the average consumer that a commodity is scarce, 
and the logical inference on the part of the aforesaid consumer 
is that it has registered in the category of luxuries and is 
beyond his reach. 

During March the trend of fat-cattle supply was in the 
direction of restriction. In many sections of the Corn Belt 
depletion was in evidence. This invariably happens on a short 
corn crop; only on this occasion the trade was nonplussed by 
the continuous liberal supply of heavy cattle. All streams run 
dry unless replenished at the source, however; and, as few 
mature bullocks have gone on feed during the January-to- 
March period, it is logical to expect at least relative scarcity 
as time works along. When the 1,300- to 1,600-pound stuff, 
with which the market has been deluged, disappears, middle 
weights will have an inning. 

Both wholesale and retail beef prices showed an advancing 
tendency in March. Should the scarcity-screamers get the 
publicity they seek, this may check consumption; but the trend 
is upward, the end of the long period of cheap cattle and beef 
being definitely over. Between early January and late March 
wholesale prices of “straight” beef, or carcasses, advanced $2 
per cwt., while beef cuts were marked up $1.50 to $3 per cwt., 
which was practically in line with the appreciation in live 
cattle. Retailers have a pronounced disposition to tack on more 
than the advance in wholesale cost justifies—probably on the 
theory that it is good judgment to anticipate continuance of 
the rise. As to visible supply of beef until grass becomes a 
factor, there is a difference of opinion. Some assert that acute 
shortage exists; others, that there will be enough to go around 
at the new scale of prices. Restricted supply does not imply 
shortage, as consumers have a habit of adjusting requirements 
to diminished supply. A year ago, with a record crop of hogs 
on the horizon, even substantial curtailment of beef production 
would not have been serious; but cheap pork in abundance has 
disappeared, and it is probable that beef will now have an 
inning. If stock-cattle demand is to be accepted as an indica- 
tion of confidence in a high summer market, however, that 
abstract quality is distinctly lacking. This does not necessarily 
mean that cattle values are not scheduled for further appre- 
ciation, as the judgment of feeders is by no means infallible. 
The fact that Packingtown sentiment is anything but bullish 
may be “coppered,” to use a sporting term, as opinion emanat- 
ing from that source has frequently been discredited in the 
past. A probability exists that spring and summer beef supply 
will be closer to demand volume than at any time since the war. 

Texas is a delinquent with respect to its spring crop of 
grass beef, which is always a price-breaker when it reaches 
Fort Worth in normal volume. Texas is again in the throes 
of a severe drought, which has made a run of fat “coasters” 
impossible. Last year these cattle reported at Fort Worth 
early, the flood tide reaching Kansas City, St. Louis, and even 
Chicago; this season no difference of opinion exists. Not only 
are there few grass-fat cattle in that quarter, but reports of 
actual distress come from there. Estimates on the 1924 run 
of south Texas grassers range from 50,000 to 100,000 head; it 
probably exceeded 80,000, as they showed up at the market 
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until well along in the summer, and never went to the shambles 
in better condition. They were a decided factor in holding 
down values of Kansas-wintered and Panhandle strong-win- 
tered cattle all through that season. Eliminating the major 
part of this crop should be of decided advantage, not only to 
fed cattle in the Corn Belt, but to grassers from the Southwest 
that usually report during the first half of July. There will, 
of course, be some cake-fed Texas beeves, but probably these 
will not amount to a carload where a full train of Texas grass- 
ers was available last year. So scarce has cattle feed been in 
some sections that recourse has been had to cactus and prickly 
pear, supplemented by cottonseed cake. In the Del Rio sheep 
country similar conditions have existed. Some rain fell in 
Texas late in March, but it is improbable that aged cattle taken 
to Kansas pastures, which ordinarily go to market early in 
August, will be fat by that time. 

In the Northwest winter-fed cattle were relatively few, 
and have been disappearing at a rapid rate. Writing from 
Dillon, Montana, J. E. Morse says: 


“During the past three weeks cattle trade has been active. 
In the Big Hole Basin winter feeding was 50 per cent less than 
last year, and in other intermountain sections the proportion 
was about the same; the result being a prospect of at least a 
semi-beef famine over the whole territory west of Cheyenne. 
It should reach an acute stage by May 1. At this date, March 
20, there are only about 3,000 beeves left in the Big Hole Basin 
that are not under contract. Cattle sold during the past thirty 
days have realized $7 to $8 per cwt., weighed up at the railroad, 
the majority having gone to Spokane, Tacoma, and Seattle. 
Some have been shipped to Kansas City, and about 1,000 head 
of fleshy feeders went into North Park, Colorado. Los Angeles 
has been buying heavy steers in Montana, many second-class 
cows and canners going to Ogden, Utah.” 


A. G. Prey, of Denver, whose opinion will be respected, 
says: 


“There never has been a more opportune time for the sub- 
stantial, level-headed cattleman to stay in the business and 
expand his operations. Go back to.the nineties. I recall, in 
1897, the somewhat erratic, but substantial, advance made from 
July 1 to November 1, amounting to $15 to $18 per head. This 
was not during a war period, but under normal conditions, 
following the 1893-96 period of depression. By 1898 the pre- 
vious loss had been practically all recovered. While what hap- 
pened at that time was nothing compared with the happenings 
of the last four years, it indicates what is possible. In my 
opinion, by January, 1926, the general run of western cattle 
will be worth $25 more than during the low period of 1924. 

“The actual cattle of beef type on the ranges today do not 
exceed 60 per cent of the normal supply during the past ten 
years, and aged cattle show an even greater decrease. Montana 
and the Dakotas will furnish the bulk of the grass beef to be 
marketed from the Northwest next fall. Colorado will have 
few, as the North Park section—one of the best in the state—is 
practically depleted, and the western slope, Grand River, and 
Piceance Creek territory, whence beef cattle formerly came by 
the trainload, does not contain to exceed 2,000 head of three- 
year-olds. Fours have disappeared. 

“The southwestern section of Colorado, taking in the Coll- 
bran, Plateau, and Buzzard Creek districts, which formerly 
shipped cattle in large numbers to the Denver market, has no 
steers older than two years, and few of them. Practically no 
a cattle of beef type exist anywhere in the West, outside 

ontana and the Dakotas; consequently heavy cattle should 
be worth good money next fall. A possible big corn crop, 
coupled with a shortage of feeders, should mean at least $1 
to $1.50 per cwt. more for all cattle of that kind. Much, of 
course, depends on the corn crop, but the beef prospect is not 
obscure. High corn means fewer fed cattle; consequently that 
kind of beef must be replaced by grass product.” 


Poland to Export Hogs 


With a surplus production of over 5,000,000 hogs a year, 
Poland is preparing to enter the export business on a large 
scale. Reduction or removal of the export tax is being con- 
templated. At the present time there are estimated to be 
between 8,000,000 and 10,000,000 hogs in the country. 
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TEXAS CATTLEMEN MEET 


ESPITE CONTINUANCE of the distressing drought 

conditions in the Southwest, and the fact that the much- 
heralded return of prosperity to the cattle industry is as yet 
noticeable chiefly by its vociferous advance agents, the forty- 
ninth annual convention of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers’ Association, held in San Antonio on March 17-19, 
had brought out a large attendance from all over the big state 
and neighboring commonwealths. To say that “a spirit of 
optimism prevailed” would be but to repeat a hackneyed 
phrase rendered more or less meaningless by events of the 
past few years; but there was little evidence of down-heart- 
edness, and the belief found frequent expression that even- 
tually the edge of the desert would be reached. 


Evidence of the hard times through which the business 
has passed was revealed in the statement of Secretary Spiller 
that last year there had been a net loss of 680 in the member- 
ship of the association. On the rolls today, however, there 
remain 2,294 names, representing upward of 1,300,000 cattle. 
These figures still place the Texas organization far in the 
lead among state live-stock associations. 

A telegram was sent to President Coolidge, expressing 
appreciation of his great personal interest in the live-stock 
industry. An event which had been looked forward to with 
much interest—the appearance on the platform of “Ma” Mir- 
iam Ferguson, governor of Texas—had, however, to be omitted 
from the program, important affairs of state detaining Mrs. 
Ferguson at her desk. 

Briefly summarized, the resolutions follow: 


Indorsing work of American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, and pledging it continued moral and financial support; 

Reaffirming demand for repeal of section 15-a of Trans- 
portation Act and restoration of full power to Railroad Com- 
mission of Texas, and appealing to Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission promptly to reduce live-stock freight rates to level 
existing prior to government control of railroads; 

Favoring principle of co-operative selling of live stock; 

_ Recommending that state sanitary officials be called to- 
gether annually with officials of Bureau of Animal Industry 
to discuss methods for protection against infectious diseases 
oe adopt uniform regulations governing movement of live 
stock; 

Requesting that Secretary of Agriculture take up with 
governments of neighboring countries matter of prohibiting 
importations of live stock, and such materials as might spread 
contagion, from countries where foot-and-mouth disease is 
continually present; 

Urging import duty of 6 cents a pound on green and 15 
cents a pound on dry hides; 

Demanding that nothing but American-grown meats be 
purchased for army and navy; 

Expressing appreciation of appointment of A. C. Wil- 
liams as member of Federal Farm Loan Board; 

Commending work of Bureau of Biological Survey in 
eradication of rodent pests and predatory animals, and urg- 
ing continued co-operation on part of state; 

Thanking legislature for providing more liberal support 
for Agricultural Experiment Station; 

Memorializing Federal Farm Loan Board to remove re- 
striction on joint-stock land banks limiting maximum loans 
to $50,000, and petitioning Congress to substitute limit of 50 
per cent of fair value of ranches; 

Advocating appointment of committee to study whole 
problem of public range, and holding in abeyance proposed 
increase in grazing fees on national forests pending report 
of such committee; 

Congratulating Department of Agriculture on appoint- 
ment of Dr. S. O. Fladness as agricultural commissioner to 
Mexico; 

Commending federal and‘state officials for efficient man- 
ner in which outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease was handled; 

Urging appropriation by state legislature of $500,000 for 
two successive years for tick eradication; 

Asking that Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of Bureau of 
Animal Industry, be sent to Texas forthwith to confer on 
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movement of cattle to Oklahoma and Kansas pastures as a 
drought emergency measure; 

Complimenting President Coolidge on his sympathetic 
interest in problems of live-stock industry. 

All the officers of the association were re-elected: H. L. 
Kokernot, Alpine, president; R. M. Kleberg, Kingsville, first 
vice-president; C. C. Slaughter, Dallas, second vice-president; 
W. E. Connell, Fort Worth, treasurer; E. B. Spiller, Fort Worth, 
secretary and general manager; Tad Moses, Fort Worth, 
assistant secretary; Dayton Moses, Fort Worth, attorney. 

It was voted that the 1926 convention should go to Fort 
Worth. This will mark the fiftieth anniversary of the asso- 
ciation, and strong efforts are to be put forth to make the 
event a noteworthy one. 


NEW MEXICO CATTLE AND HORSE 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


HE ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the New 

Mexico Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association was held at 
Santa Fe on March 23 and 24. Compared with some former 
occasions, the number of members present was small; but, in 
view of the general depression of the cattle business and the 
actually unfavorable range situation, this could hardly have 
been ctherwise. However, the financial soundness of the organ- 
ization indicates a vitality which cannot be measured by mere 
numbers present at a convention. 

Besides the formal addresses of welcome and response, and 
the annual address of the president, the program included 
addresses by C. F. Monroe, director of extension, New Mexico 
State College; J. S. Vaught, attorney for the association; Dr. 
W. B. Bell, Bureau of Biological Survey, Washington; Levi A. 
Hughes, receiver for the Agricultural and Live Stock Loan 
Company of New Mexico; John T. Murphy, chief of the Santa 
Fe Division, General Land Office; and F. M. Simpson, manager 
of the Producers’ Live Stock Commission Association, Kansas 
City. 

The question of federal control of grazing privileges on the 
public domain was discussed with much interest, the issue hav- 
ing lately been brought home to many members by an order 
from the Department of the Interior for the removal of fences. 
The fences are admittedly illegal, but they have long been tol- 
erated, and this order works a peculiar hardship, coming, as it 
does, at a time when, owing to years of depressed markets and 
the existing extreme drought, the fortunes of the cowman are 
at the lowest ebb. Other subjects which were discussed on the 
floor of the convention were live-stock credits and co-operative 
selling agencies. 

Among the resolutions reported by a committee under the 
chairmanship of Charles Springer, and adopted by the conven- 
tion, were the following: 


Recommending enactment by Congress of legislation along 
lines of Phipps bill for regulation of grazing on public lands, 
and requesting Secretary of Interior to defer action on removal 
of fences on public domain until such legislation has been 
passed ; 

Urging reopening of matter of commission charges at all 
interstate stock-yards, and that charges be fixed at a reason- 
able percentage of net proceeds of sales; 

Asking adoption of regulation under Packers and Stock- 
Yards Act providing that only commission sales agencies be 
permitted to offer live stock for sale at interstate stock-yards, 
and that such agents shall not also act as agents for buyers of 
live stock; ' 

' Requesting officials of railroad companies to provide stock 
scales and improved yard facilities at principal shipping points 
in state; 

Advocating increase of tariff on canned meats and tallow; 

Commending efficient work of Department of Agriculture 
in interest of live-stock producers; 

Urging elimination from statutes governing operations of 
Federal Farm Loan Board of $50,000 loan maximum; 
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Indorsing National Live Stock and Meat Board, and urging 
all stockmen to give it their support; 

Thanking members of New Mexico legislature for continu- 
ing appropriation for eradication of predatory animals and 
noxious rodents in co-operation with Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey; 


Approving appropriation made by legislature for support 
of New Mexico College of Agriculture, and efficient work of its 
president, H. L. Kent. 

The retiring officers were re-elected: president—C. M. 
O’Donel, Bell Ranch; vice-presidents—George H. Webster, 
Raton; Burton C. Mossman, Roswell; John A. Lusk, Carlsbad; 
and T. P. Talle, Albuquerque. Miss Bertha Benson, secretary- 
treasurer, and J. S. Vaught, attorney, were reappointed. Albu- 
querque was chosen as the next place of meeting. 


COLORADO STOCKMEN TO DISCUSS 
ORDERLY MARKETING 


JOINT MEETING of the Colorado Stock Growers’ Asso- 
A ciation, the Pueblo County Stock Growers’ Association, 
and the Car Service Division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation will be held at Pueblo, Colo., on April 15. Orderly 
marketing will be the topic for discussion, and an attempt 
will be made to formulate plans for making a four- or five- 
day weekly market period at Denver, instead of, as now, most 
stock being shipped to arrive on Monday. In conference with 
the railroad officials, the subject of freight-car service will be 
considered. 


HIDE DUTY INDORSED BY WASHINGTON 
STOCKMEN 


T THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Okanogan County 
A (Washington) Live Steck Association, held on March 25, 
the resolution passed at the Albuquerque convention of the 
American National Live Stock Association, favoring an import 
duty of 6 cents a pound on green and 15 cents a pound on dry 
hides, was indorsed. Another resolution was adopted urging 
an increase of the tariff on live cattle to 3 cents a pound on 
animals weighing 800 pounds and up, and 1% cents a pound 
on those weighing less. (The present rates are 2 cents a pound 
on cattle weighing 1,050 pounds or more, and 1% cents on those 
weighing less.) 

It was decided that the association should work for (1) 
better cattle, (2) the advertising of beef as a food, and (3) the 
separation in retail markets of dairy or other poor beef from 
prime beef. 


~CALIFORNIA MARKETING PLAN IN FORCE 


T A MEETING of the board of directors of the California 
Cattlemen’s Association on March 21, a resolution was 
passed making effective the contracts signed by producers as 
the initiatory step in the plan worked out by officers of the asso- 
ciation for the stabilization of marketing methods on the coast. 
This starts the program a-going. 

We have previously given the details of this plan (see 
the March, 1924, Propucer). In brief, it provides for the 
listing with the association of all cattle ready for shipment, 
which will then be shipped as needed. The territory coming 
under the plan (California and neighboring states) will be 
divided into districts, each with a man in charge who is 
conversant with the cattle supply and feed conditions, and 
who will grade, select, and ship the animals as directed from 
headquarters. Price will be based on quality according to 
government standards, and will vary with conditions of sup- 
ply and demand, the producer getting the price set at the 
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point of destination, less cost of transportation. Packers, 
who place their orders with the association for the number 
and quality required, will thus be paying the same price for 
the same grade of cattle delivered at their plant. 


TO STUDY EFFECT OF FEED ON MEAT 


COMMITTEE OF FIVE, representing the Department 
of Agriculture, agricultural colleges, and the live-stock 

and meat interests, met in Chicago on March 17 for the pur- 
pose of laying definite plans for a national program of re- 
search into the effect of feed upon the quality and palatabil- 
ity of meat. The committee, which was appointed by the 
American Society of Animal Production, is composed of the 
following gentlemen: Dean F. B. Mumford, of the University 
of Missouri, who is chairman; Professor M. D. Helser, of the 
department of meats, Iowa State College; Professor H. J. 
Gramlich, head of the department of animal husbandry, Uni- 
versity. of Nebraska; Dr. E. W. Sheets, chief of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Washington, D. C.; and Dr. C. Robert 
Moulton, director of the bureau of nutrition, Institute of 
American Meat Packers. 

This investigation was suggested at a meeting last year 
of the National Live Stock and Meat Board, by C. M. O’Donel, 
of Bell Ranch, N. M., vice-president of the American National 
Live Stock Association, and will be carried on under the aus- 
pices of the board. The plan of procedure will be submitted 
to all agricultural experiment stations that may be interested 
in taking up the study, and representatives of such stations 
are to be called to Chicago to ascertain what type of work 
they are prepared to undertake. 


CO-OPERATIVE LIVE-STOCh COMPANIES 


HE RAPID GROWTH and tremendous volume of busi- 

ness of farmer-controlled co-operative live-stock sales agen- 
cies during the past few years are brought out in figures com- 
piled by the Department of Agriculture. It is estimated that the 
twenty-seven organizations of this type, operating in twenty 
of the leading terminal live-stock markets of the country, 
handled business in 1924 amounting to approximately $235,- 
000,000. Close on 12,500,000 animals were received and sold, 
or were bought for farmers desiring feeder stock. Savings 
to growers in commission charges alone totaled over $920,000. 
‘' Most of these organizations have come into existence since 
1921, and none of them is more than eight years old. 

The best record of any organization last year was that 
of the Chicago Producers’ Commission Association, which did 
a business amounting to $27,225,000, involving the handling 
of more than 1,240,000 animals. The Central Co-operative 
Commission Association of St. Paul came next with $25,225,- 
000. The Farmers’ Live Stock Commission Company of East 
St. Louis did $19,625,000 worth; the Producers’ Live-Stock 
Commission Association of East St. Louis, $18,977,000; and 
the Producers’ Commission Association of Indianapolis, $16,- 
865,000. Only two organizations fell below $1,000,000. 








NATIONAL WOOL EXCHANGE INCORPORATES 


UCCUMBING TO ILLS of one kind or another, but prin- 

cipally financial, the National Wool Warehouse and Stor- 
age Company has passed out of existence. From its ashes, 
however, immediately arises a new corporation which, profit- 
ing by the lessons learned, is ready to carry on its work. On 
March 12, at Helena, Montana, the first meeting of the board 
of directors of the National Wool Exchange was held, at which 
representatives of wool-growers in Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
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South Dakota, and Iowa pledged shipments of sufficient wool 
for the next three years to assure the success of the company. 
In addition to handling the product of individual growers, 
arrangements have been made under which the exchange will 
act as sales agent for co-operative associations, * 


Main headquarters of the company will be at Boston, 
where the larger clips will be stored and marketed. For the 
present no warehouses will be built, but use is to be made of 
already existing, federally licensed storage plants in that city. 
A separate department will be maintained at Chicago for the 
handling of small farm clips. Western offices will be at 
Helena. A sheep and wool specialist will be employed, who 
will assist growers in the solution of their problems. When- 
ever desired, clips will be marketed direct to the mill from 
the shearing-pens. No advances will be made to customers 
other than for freight, handling, and storage charges, it being 
felt that the machinery provided by the federal intermediate 
credit banks is adequate for proper financing. 


Mathias Staff, president of the defunct National Wool 
Warehouse and Storage Company, has been elected president 
of the National Wool Exchange, with offices at Boston. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CO-OPERATION 


WO YEARS AGO a move was launched among various 

groups of farm organizations to found an institute of co- 
operation where members, employees, and officers of co-opera- 
tive marketing associations, teachers of marketing in colleges 
and universities, public marketing officials, and research work- 
ers might secure training, and where experience could be 
pooled for mutual benefit. In January of this year the 
American Institute of Co-operation was ‘incorporated—the 
first of its kind to be established in the Western Hemisphere. 
Its management is vested.in a board of twenty-one trustees, 
selected from a general assembly formed by the participating 
organizations. These at present number sixteen, among which 
the National Grange, the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the National Board of Farm Organizations, the National Co- 
operative Milk Producers’ Federation, the Farmers’ National 
Grain Dealers’ Association, the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of 
California, and the American committee on the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome are the best-known. Active 
support has been promised by the Department of Agriculture. 
Richard Battee, of Massachusetts, is chairman, and Charles 
W. Holman, of Washington, D. C., secretary. 


The first session of the institute will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, from July 20 to August 
15, 1925. Arrangements have been made whereby authorities 
of international reputation will be brought to this country to 
lecture upon the experiences of European co-operators. A staff 
of between sixty and seventy instructors and lecturers will be 
engaged for the courses, and special round-table discussions 
of specific commodity marketing problems will be features of 
the work. While the summer sessions will be conducted as a 
combination of a school and conference, a number of sessions 
will be open to the general public. 


THE CALENDAR 


April 15, 1925—Joint Meeting of Colorado Stock Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Pueblo County Stock Growers’ Association, and 
American Railway Association, Pueblo, Colo. g 


May 29-30, 1925—Annual Convention of Nebraska Stock Growers’ 
Association, Broken Bow, Neb. 

June 2-3, 1925—Annual Convention of Wyoming Steck Growers’ 
Association, Douglas, Wyo. 

June 4-5, 1925—Annual Convention of Western South Dakota 
Stock Growers’ Association, Rapid City, S. D. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


HE FIRST QUARTER of 1925 ends with signs 
of contraction in many industries. Output in 
, some lines has exceeded consumption, and manu- 
facturers’ schedules are being readjusted to restore a 
closer balance between supply and demand. During 
March there was a severe slump in all grains—cash 
wheat declining almost 60 cents, corn 35 cents, and 
oats 10 cents per bushel. Wheat and corn are back to 
where they were on November 1, 1924, and oats 10 
cents below the price at that time. The past month 
also witnessed a sharp decline in railroad stocks and 
industrials, the majority of which have receded to the 
January level. A reaction is likewise noted in metals, 
textiles, rubber, sugar, hides and leather. 

Optimistic views concerning a general expansion 
in trade, following the election last fall, have received 
a distinct check, and the entire commodity price struc- 
ture has been remodeled on a lower basis. The pace 
was too fast, and the inevitable happened. Fears of in- 
flation have vanished for the present. Those rosy pre- 
election forecasts of a business revival were largely 
predicated on agricultural prosperity, which did not 
then exist and has not since been realized. The buying 
power of the farmer and stockman is still below par, 
and so long as that condition continues there is small 
encouragement for expansion in commercial lines. 
Foreign trade in our manufactured articles has not 
materialized in the volume hoped for. On the con- 
trary, complaints are numerous that foreign countries 
are underselling domestic manufacturers in this mar- 
ket. With a depreciated exchange, our tariff on many 
manufactured articles counts for little. However, com- 
mercial conditions are slightly better than a year ago. 
Any further improvement depends on the return of 
agricultural prosperity. 
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Call money is firmer; time funds are easier; bank 
clearings average less than in February. Railroad 
car-loadings seem to have passed the peak and are 
slightly declining. European exchange shows only 
narrow fluctuations. Bradstreet’s food index number 
for the week ending March 28 was $3.74, compared 
with $3.80 for the previous week and $3.22 for the 
corresponding week in 1924. 


COMMISSION RATES AT FORT WORTH 
AND DENVER 


N MARCH 3, the day before he relinquished the 
() portfolio of agriculture, Secretary Gore dis- 
missed, without prejudice, Dockets Nos. 10 and 
15, involving live-stock commission charges at Fort 
Worth, Texas, and Denver, Colorado. In the Monthly 
Record, issued by the Packers and Stock-Yards Ad- 
ministration, bearing date of February, but taking in 
events of the first few days of March, 1925, we find 
the following two paragraphs: 


Docket No. 10—American National Live Stock Association 
vs. Evans-Snider-Buel Company of Texas, et al., Fort Worth, 
Texas: Inquiry concerning commission charges at Fort Worth. 
Hearing in this proceeding was resumed on April 11 and ad- 
journed April 13, 1924. Oral argument was held before the 
Secretary of Agriculture at Washington, D. C., December 11, 
1924. This proceeding was dismissed without prejudice by 
order of the Secretary of Agriculture on March 3, 1925. 

Docket No. 15—American Commission Company, et al., 
Denver, Colorado: Inquiry concerning commission charges at 
Denver. Hearing was held in this case, and a further hearing 
tentatively set for June 20, 1924, but was postponed until July 
21, 1924, and then postponed until July 25, 1924. Hearings 
were held on July 25 and 26. The examiner prepared his 


tentative findings as to the facts, and the a. were submitted 
to the parties concerned, and they were given until January 15, 
1925, to file exceptions. Time for fit exceptions was ex- 
tended:to February 5, 1925, on which date the respondents filed 


their exceptions. This proceeding was dismissed without preju- 
dice by order of the Secretary of Agriculture on March 3, 1925. 


Thus comes to an inglorious end—temporarily at 
least—the struggle for a reduction in commission 
charges at these two points. 

As to the reasons why the findings of the examiner 
were not approved, we do not care at present to spec- 
ulate. We understand, however, that the examiner’s 
findings in both of these cases (see page 7 of THE 
PRODUCER for August, 1924, as to the Fort Worth 
case, and page 13 of the December issue for the Den- 
ver case) were approved by Chester Morrill, assistant 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, in charge of the 
Packers and Stock-Yards Administration. Thus Sec- 
retary Gore overruled Mr. Morrill as well as the exam- 
iner. 

Appeals will be made to the new Secretary of 
Agriculture, as it is felt that under the new régime a 
different point of view may prevail. 

Tariff No. 3 issued by the Denver Live Stock Ex- 
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change, filed on February 25 and going into effect on 


March 2, 1925, contains the following rates: 


SELLING COMMISSIONS AT DENVER 





Old Rates ernie New Rates 
Minimum | Maximum iis Minimum | Maximum 
Cattle........ syeserae $15.00 | $20.00 | $15.00 | $15.00 | $19.00 
Calves, S. D......... 15.00 20.00 15.00 15.00 20.00 
Calves, D. D........ 20.00 25.00 20.00 21.00 26.00 
I Me ccoil” . Gansonipee 14.00 11.00 12.00 14.00 
ge | Se ee 22.00 17.00 17.00 22.00 
3 ees 14.00 TOONNE A Sicaschace 14.00 
es A) | keoes 20.00 ok Sl ee 20.00 


The new charges, as approved by Secretary Gore, 
are thus the old charges against which complaint was 
made, with the exception that the dollar taken off the 
maximum cattle rate has been added to the double- 
deck rates on calves. 

Since, so far as we can learn, no new schedule has 
been filed by the Fort Worth exchange, the rates ap- 
plicable at that market are those charged before the 
case was brought by the American National Live 
Stock Association. 


RESTRICTING COMPETITION 


N I. & S. DOCKET 2241 the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission denied the application of certain car- 
riers for an increase in rates on cattle and calves 
from points in New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas on 
the Rock Island and El Paso & Southwestern systems 
to Omaha, and ordered the.suspended schedules can- 
celed and the proceedings @iscontinged. 

This case is enlightening as to the activities of live- 
stock exchanges. Jt appears that the Kansas City Live 
Stock Exchange resentéd to the Rock Island Sys- 
tem that the live- rates involved were, from its 
viewpoint, out of line as between Kansas City and 
Omaha. To satisfy this complaint, the carrier com- 
placently proposed to increase the rates to Omaha. 
The advanced rates were published, but upon protest 
were suspended. We quote from the decision of the 
commission as follows: 


The increased rates apparently were published to remove 
complaints of Kansas City interests. The position of respond- 
ents is, in effect, that while the widening of the difference, 
Omaha over Kansas City, by percentage increases was proper, 
the narrowing of the difference, following such percentage in- 
creases, by the 20 and 10 per cent reductions resulted in undue 
prejudice to Kansas City and undue preference of Omaha. 
Respondents, however, while questioning the reasonableness of 
the relationship brought about by the reductions made since 
August 26, 1920, merely propose to accept as reasonable to 
Kansas City the rates resulting from such reductions and to 
make the rates to Omaha arbitrarily higher; in other words, 
to make permanent the highest differential brought about by 
the percentage increases. ... 

Protestants representing interests at Omaha state that no 
live stock would move to Omaha under the proposed rates. 
Their witnesses testified that there was no substantial move- 
ment during the period when the differential was 8 cents, and 
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that only since the establishment of the present lower differen- 
tials has there been any substantial movement. Protestants 
also point out that the readjustment proposed in the rates 
from these origin points would throw them out of line with 
rates from other points in the Southwest. They” state that 
differences in distance to Omaha and Kansas City are generally 
ignored on cattle from the West and Northwest, and that it 
would be unfair to take mileage into consideration from one 
section and ignore it from another. 

From the great majority of points in the West live- 
stock rates to all Missouri River markets are the same, 
regardless of slight variations in distance, thus afford- 
ing stockmen the benefit of a wide market competi- 
tion. From the Southwest live-stock rates to Omaha 
are mostly a small differential above the rates to 
Kansas City or St. Joseph. Therefore, from that ter- 
ritory the lower Missouri River markets have an ad- 
vantage, both on service and on rates. But they are 
not content with that. The instant case indicates their 
desire to have the carriers advance the differential so 
as to eliminate the competition of Omaha. In this case 
the Omaha Live Stock Exchange stood with the best 
interests of stockmen. 

It is well known that these various live-stock ex- 
changes are interested only in the relationship of 
rates. They want the most favorable adjustment, so 
far as their particular markets are concerned, and are 
willing parties to any scheme to advance rates to 
other markets—the interest of stockmen being sec- 
ondary. They are looking after their own interests. 

In the recent hearings on Docket 15686 before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission (the case filed by 
the American National Live Stock Association, asking 
for the removal of all the advances in live-stock rates 
made during and after the war), the live-stock ex- 
changes were active in presenting their claims for a 
more favorable adjustment of live-stock rates to their 
particular markets. Apparently they were not so 
much interested in a general reduction as in securing 
the elimination of alleged preferences against their 
markets. Thus it will always be. The interests of the 
shipper who pays the freight are subordinate. 

* * p * 

Another instance of an unsuccessful attempt to 
restrict competition is the effort of the Kansas City 
Live Stock Exchange to shut up the Mistletoe Stock 
Yards, near Kansas City, by amendments to the Pack- 
ers and Stock-Yards Act. The exchange wanted to 
force more hogs into the Kansas City market—prob- 
ably a laudable reason, from their standpoint. But 
how about the shipper of hogs, who has been sending, 
and, so far as we are informed, desires to continue to 
send, his hogs to the Mistletoe Yards? Fortunately the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate 
voted adversely on that bill, and it is dead for the pres- 
ent. The officers of the American National Live Stock 
Association submitted the following reasons for their 
opposition to such measures: 
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First—They are contrary to both the spirit and the intent 
of the Packers and Stock-Yards Act. These amendments pro- 
pose to regulate the producer. The purpose of the act was to 
regulate the packers, market agencies, and traders. 

Second—They deprive the producer of a method of mar- 
keting his live stock which is economically sound, and which 
has been in use for between twenty and thirty years, with per- 
fectly satisfactory results to thousands of producers. 

Third—They deprive the producer of his constitutional 
right to market his stock when, where, and how he pleases, 
provided he is violating no law of the land. They deprive the 
packer of his unquestioned right to buy in the same way. If 
either of the amendments were enacted into law, it would 
immediately be carried to the courts. 

Fourth—They restrict competition. More competition, not 
less, is needed in methods of selling live stock. 

Fifth—Both amendments strongly tend to establish monop- 
olies at the public stock-yards—first, in favor of the live-stock 
exchanges, and, secondly, in favor of the stock-yard companies 
in yardage, etc. 

Sixth—The amendments were born of greed. They were 
drawn, like the old-fashioned Democratic tariff bills, “for rev- 
enue only”—that revenue going into the pockets of the market 
agencies. 

Seventh—They preclude the chance to find other and more 
economical methods of marketing and distributing outside the 
public markets, thereby relieving these of the disastrous gluts. 
They preclude orderly marketing and price stabilization. 

Eighth—The Packers and Stock-Yards Administration has 
the authority to correct any unfair practices at the Mistletoe 
Yards or other concentration points. No charge of a serious 
nature has been proved against them. 

Ninth—This is a matter of really vital importance to the 
live-stock industry, on account of the principle involved. It 
should not be decided in haste. There is no emergency. All the 
evidence shows that the business at concentration points is not 
growing, and that the volume is inconsequential—probably not 
over 10 per cent of the-federally inspected hogs. 

This is an economic, not a legislative, question. Even if 
it were the latter, good judgment dictates that no action be 
taken until it becomes evident that at least a majority of the 
producers themselves desire it. 


Stockmen appreciate the assistance frequently ac- 
corded them by commission men and their live-stock 
exchanges, but it does seem that at times they are just 
a bit too zealous in their own behalf. 


UNIFORM GRAZING RULES 


N MARCH 4, the last day of the session, the 
following resolution (S. Res. 347), introduced 
by Senator Cameron, of Arizona, was passed 

by the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to investigate all matters relating to national forests and 
to the public domain and their administration, including graz- 
ing lands, forest reserves, and other reservations and lands 
withdrawn from entry. For the*purpose of this resolution, 
such committee or subcommittee is authorized to hold hearings, 
and to sit and act at such places and times; to employ such 
experts and clerical, stenographic, and other assistants; to re- 
quire, by subpcena or otherwise, the attendance of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, papers, and docu- 
ments; to administer such oaths, and to take such testimony 
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and make such expenditures, as it deems advisable. . . . The 
committee or subcommittee shall make a final report to the 
Senate as to its findings at.the beginning of the first regular 
session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, together with recommen- 
dations for such legislation as it deems necessary. 4 

Under this resolution, a subcommittee, with Sen- 
ator Stanfield, of Oregon, as chairman, has been 
named. It is expected that hearings will be held at 
western points late in the summer, and that a bill 
covering the matter of uniform grazing rules for all 
the government lands—both national forests and the 
so-called “public domain”—will be framed for intro- 
duction early during the next session. 

What the chances are for a solution of this prob- 
lem satisfactory to western interests, we shall not 
predict. It is but natural, however, that the growing 
pressure for a definite settlement should be reflected 
in Congress and make its influence felt. From the 
point of view of prompt and united action, it might 
have been better if the House of -Representatives 
had been represented on the investigating committee. 
The officers of the American National Live Stock 
Association and the National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation have urged Senator Stanfield to try to secure 
such representation. 


THE ARMOUR-MORRIS MERGER 


BY EDWARD L. BURKE 


N MARCH 23, 1923, Armour & Co. purchased 
the business and assets of Morris & Co., and 
the competition from the third-largest packing 

concern in America was thereby eliminated. Ever 
since then the consuming public and the producers 
of live stock have been waiting with much impatience 
to learn whether this transaction is legal. It is a mat- 
ter of great concern, especially to those engaged in 
the live-stock industry, as their bread and butter de- 
pends on the maintenance of the broadest competition 
in the purchase of their product. If this merger is 
legal, then others of a similar character may be legal. 
Since the above date there have been many hear- 
ings on the case, and thousands of pages of evidence 
offered—all leading up to the final argument which 
will take place during the second week in April before 
Secretary of Agriculture Jardine at Washington. The 
packers will be represented by an able array of attor- 
neys, and the government by Walter L. Fisher, of 
Chicago, assisted by departmental attorneys. 
Secretary Jardine will decide whether, in his opin- 
ion, the merger is legal. If he decides it is, the matter 
ends there. If he says it is not, the packers will doubt- 
less request the courts to review the secretary’s de- 
cision; and when the Supreme Court passes on the 
case, we shall know whether the competitive principle 
is to be maintained in this country, or monopoly be 
permitted to have its way. It is, therefore, evident 
that there is a much larger question at stake than 
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simply the Armour-Morris merger. It is high time we’ 


know where we stand on the question of competition. 
Producers of live stock cannot plan for the future 
until they do know. Above all the remedies so far 
proposed, the live-stock industry needs assurance from 
the government that the competitive principle will 
have full play at the public markets. 


COOLIDGE PLEADS FOR OUR FORESTS 


N A FORCEFULLY WORDED PROCLAMA- 
| TION, President Coolidge requests the governors 
of the various states to designate the week from 
April 27 to May 3 as “American Forest Week” and, 
wherever practicable, to celebrate Arbor Day within 
that week. The Department of Agriculture, through 
the Forest Service, is co-operating to the fullest extent 
in this program, and a committee of public-spirited 
citizens and organizations, headed by Frank O. Low- 
den, ex-governor of Illinois, has assumed direction of 
the educational campaign. 

In our eagerness to spend the rich and magnifi- 
cent gift which nature has bestowed upon us, says the 
President, we have stripped our forests, have per- 
mitted fires to lay them waste, and have all too often 
destroyed the seed or young growth from which new 
forests might spring. Though we are already in the 
first stages of a timber shortage, we have as yet barely 
begun to save and restore our tree growth. Our for- 
ests, Mr. Coolidge stresses, must be treated as crops— 
to be used, but also to be renewed; and in this work it 
is not enough that the federal and state governments 
take the lead, but our industries, our landowners, our 
farmers, and all our citizens must realize their re- 
sponsibility. Woodlands should be tended as carefully 
as we tend our farms. 

One-fourth of our total area is now lying prac- 
tically idle. Most of this land could and should pro- 
duce trees. Instead of planting, however, we are today 
cutting down our forests more than four times as fast 
as new ones are grown. In a few short years a serious 
timber famine will grip this country that will send 
prices skyward on all things made of wood. Let each 
of us begin now to do what he can toward lessening 
the calamity and saving the next generation from the 
fate that has overtaken treeless China and Greece. 


THE TARIFF ON BUTTER 


NDER SECTION 315 of the Tariff Act of 1922 

| the President is given power to increase (or 
decrease) by 50 per cent rates of duty fixed by 

the act, if upon examination he finds that such rates 
do not equalize the differences in costs of production 
between the United States and competing foreign 
countries. So far this power has been exercised only 
in the case of wheat, the duty on which was raised 
from 30 to 42 cents a bushel. The Tariff Commission, 


to which the task is delegated of inquiring into specific 
rates, upon proper complaint, some time ago investi- 
gated the matter of the sugar duty and has reported 
to the President, who has not yet acted. The third 
case to be submitted concerns the import duty on but- 
ter, which at present is 8 cents a pound. A prelim- 
inary statement has been issued by the commission, 
giving the results of its labors. Public hearings are 
set for April 21 at Washington. 


From the report it appears that what has caused 
anxiety on the part of our dairy interests is prin- 
cipally the competition threatening from Denmark. 
True, imports of Danish butter, which in 1920 
amounted to 19,935,000 pounds, out of a total importa- 
tion of 37,454,000 pounds, in 1924 had dwindled to 
7,192,000 pounds, out of a total of 19,405,000 pounds. 
The reason for this decrease is the improving eco- 
nomic condition of Germany, which is now permitting 
that country to absorb a growing percentage of the 
Danish surplus. During the latter half of 1924, and 
so far in 1925, no Danish butter has arrived in the 
United States. Furthermore, the tide at present 
seems to be flowing in the other direction, in that the 
keen demand and high prices prevailing abroad have 
made it possible for American manufacturers to com- 
pete in European markets, shipments overseas in 1924 
totaling 8,257,000 pounds, against only 5,845,000 
pounds in 1923. However, it is with a view to pre- 
cluding the possibility of a return of the situation 
which existed in 1920 and 1921 that our dairymen are 
now seeking to fortify their position by adding a few 
stones to the tariff wall. ; 

When it is added that Danish butter, with exports 
under strict government control, is uniformly of a 
high quality, being quoted at top prices in the Brit- 
ish market, and in New York selling at “prices some- 
what higher than creamery extras—the standard 
domestic grade’’— it will easily be seen to what extent 
our manufacturers have cause to fear a fresh invasion. 


The dairy industry of the United States has been 
overexpanded. Production costs now exceed selling 
prices. This should arouse a particular fellow-feel- 
ing in the breasts of beef-producers, who are paddling 
along in the same skiff. If the sympathy perhaps is 
not wholly unmixed with sentiments of a less tender 
sort, this may be traced to the persistent policy on the 
part of the milk-producer and the butter-maker in 
times past unfairly to seek to advance their own inter- 
ests at the expense of their brother, the cattleman, 
and to the further fact that one of the causes of the 
latter’s grief right now is the horde of superannuated 
dairy cows let loose on an already saturated beef mar- 
ket. Let us grant that we ought to have tariff rates 
high enough to shut out the foreigner; it is equally 
patent that we should make an attempt to restrict 
production to what we can dispose of on terms that at 
least will leave us no loss. 
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THE MISTLETOE BILL 


OmaHa, Nes., April 1, 1925. 


To THE PRODUCER: 


As announced in the March number of THE PRODUCER, 
the so-called “Mistletoe bill” was defeated in the Agricultural 
Committee of the Senate by a vote of eight to five. THE PRo- 
DUCER was too modest to claim the credit to which the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association is entitled for the defeat 
of this bill and the iniquitous principle involved. Had it not 
been for the prompt attention at Washington given by the 
American National, and the efficient work done there by an 
ex-president of the association, the result might have been far 
different. y 

Stockmen should appreciate the fact that Senate Bill 
2089 and the so-called substitute (known as the Mistletoe 
bills) were not simply intended to put the Mistletoe Yards at 
Kansas City out of business. They went far beyond that, as 
shown by the reasons given at the hearings by the represen- 
tative of the American National Live Stock Association for 
opposing them. (See page 15.) 

It seems almost incredible that the live-stock exchanges 
should seriously try to impose such a law on the producers 
of live stock in a free country. The best way to prevent a 
repetition of such an attempt is for producers to make it clear 
that they deeply resent interference of this character and 
will not tolerate it. 

EpWARD L. BURKE. 


HOW MANY RANCHERS MADE $50,000 
LAST YEAR? 


DENVER, COoLo., March 24, 1925. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


In the Literary Digest for March 21, 1925, appears the 
following, which is quoted from an article written for Liberty 
by Walter Davenport: 


“There is the farmer and the stock-raiser. I talked with 
a former executive in the Bureau of Internal Revenue who 
cited an address he made in the Panhandle country to three 
thousand cattlemen. In his opinion there were, in his audi- 
ence, at least a thousand ranchers whose annual incomes were 
in excess of twenty thousand dollars. There were some who, 
in that year, were in a way of turning over fifty thousand. 

“¢You all know I’m representing the government,’ said 
the revenue official, ‘but I will drop that for a moment, and 
forget it afterward. Now tell me, how many of you paid in- 
come taxes last year?’ Six hands were raised. The revenue 
collector told me that he wasn’t at all surprised. These ranch- 
men seldom keep books.” . 


I would suggest that either the man who wrote this arti- 
cle, or the former executive of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue referred to, be elected, by acclamation, a member of the 
Ananias-Munchausen Club. It seems to me that all our 
friends who have been interested in cows should approve of 
such election, and, in order to confer utmost distinction upon 


this gentleman, I am sure they will agree he should be elected 
without initiation fees or dues. 

These eastern magazines are in the habit of printing 
such statements without examining into the facts. They are 
a good deal like a young man, hailing from Oklahoma, who 
came to work for me, and who, wanting to impress me with 
his knowledge of the great lights of the “cow-punching indus- 
try,” told me of one of his companions who rode a “ten- 
thousand-dollar saddle with five thousand dollars’ worth of 
diamonds on it.” 

Verbum sat sapienti. 


C. B. RHODEs. 


DROUGHT IN ARIZONA SERIOUS 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., March 27, 1925. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

The majority of cattlemen in this part of the country are 
in no better shape than they were a year ago. In fact, many 
are worse off. The scarcity of rain all last winter is going to 
put quite a number of them definitely out of business. The 
whole situation is pretty badly demoralized. I sincerely hope 
that next year will show some improvement in conditions. 


HENRY G. BOoIce, 
President, Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association. 


CONDITIONS IN ARIZONA PRECARIOUS 


DouGLas, ARIz., March 6, 1925. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

We have had no rain here, and our state is in very bad 
shape—the worst that I have ever seen it in. Losses between 
now and summer are going to be heavy. Lots of cattle have 
been driven into Mexico, and some are being shipped to Cali- 
fornia. My stuff went to Kansas. Some of our people have 
waited too long, and now do not know what to do. 


F. P. Moore. 





ROAD CONSTRUCTION IN NATIONAL PARKS 


UNDS AMOUNTING TO $2,500,000 were appropriated 

by Congress at its last session for the construction of im- 
proved roads and trails in the national parks and national 
monuments of the United States. Of this sum, $453,000 has 
been allotted to Glacier National Park, Montana; 404,000 to 
Yosemite National Park, California; $235,000 to Mount 
Rainier National Park, Washington; $183,000 to Crater Lake 
National Park, Oregon; $179,000 to Sequoia National Park, 
California; $166,000 to Grand Canyon National Park, Ari- 
zona; $140,500 to Rocky Mountain National Park, Colorado; 
$130,000 to Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming; and the 
rest to minor parks and monuments throughout the country. 
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SECRETARY JARDINE ON AGRICULTURE’S 
PROBLEMS 


DDRESSING the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
W. M. Jardine, the new Secretary of Agriculture, out- 
lines his view of the agricultural situation and of what, in his 
opinion, the farmer needs. The farmer, he says, “does not want 
the government constantly monkeying with his business, nor 
does he wish to be babied or pitied by other people. What he 
does want is to have an equal opportunity with other busi- 
nesses. He does not seek legislation to fix prices or to regulate 
details; he knows that legislation cannot annul economic laws. 
The only legislation he wants is such as will assist him in get- 
ting reasonable credit on sound security; legislation that will 
help him build up machinery for marketing his products suc- 
cessfully; legislation that will put him on a par with other 
business men.” 

Mr. Jardine particularly stresses the point that, if the 
farmer is to receive a larger share of the consumer’s dollar, 
he must pay more attention to marketing methods. Hope in 
this direction, the secretary declares, lies mainly in co-operative 
effort. If applied in the right way, co-operation “can make of 
American farming a big, voluntarily unified, permanently and 
dependably profitable business in a way that no paternalistic 
legislation could possibly do.” 

Exhortations to reduce production Mr. Jardine charac- 
terizes as “loose talk.” “Even if the curtailing of agricultural 
production were practicable,” he says, “it would not get us any- 
where. The average of certain crops should be adjusted from 
time to time—now increased, now cut down. But land should 
not be allowed to lie idle.” 

“What we all need to do,” says the secretary in conclusion, 
“is to talk less tommyrot and throw fewer monkey-wrenches 
into other people’s machinery. We want to stop trying to line 
up one group against other groups. Americans should be 
co-operating, not quarreling.” 


LIVE-STOCK RATES IN THE NORTHWEST 


XAMINER KEPHART of the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission has submitted his recommendations as to what 
the commission should find in the case of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, the Cattle and Horse Raisers’ 
Association of Oregon, and the Northwestern Live Stock Ship- 
pers’ Traffic League against the Oregon-Washington Railroad 
and Navigation Company, and others, known as Docket 15052. 
The petition in this case, filed June 26, 1923, attacked the rea- 
sonableness of the rates on cattle and sheep to Chicago and 
Missouri River markets from points in Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, and western Montana. In that section the rates east- 
bound are relatively much higher than those in other similarly 
situated territory—about the highest live-stock rates in the 
United States. 

The examiner recommended the application, as maxima, of 
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the mileage scale of live-stock rates prescribed by the commis- 
sion in South Dakota Railroad Commissioners v. C. & N. W. 
Railway Company, decided February 138, 19238, to which should 
be added a differential scale for the distance west of Cheyenne 
or the Montana-Wyoming state line. On this basis specific 
rates should be published. He recommends also the same min- 
imum carload weights as authorized in the South Dakota case 
—viz., 22,000 pounds on cattle, and on sheep double-deck, and 
12,000 pounds on sheep single-deck, per thirty-six-foot car, and 
graduated increases for larger cars. Under the recommended 
scale, the reduction on sheep would be greater than on cattle, 
but on both classes of live stock the saving would be consid- 
erable. The basis of rates recommended is substantially the 
same as requested in Docket 14190—the case of the American 
National Live Stock Association against western carriers, ask- 
ing for uniform one-, two-, and three-line rates on live stock 
moving between points in the West outside of markets. The 
decision in the latter case has been seriously delayed, but 
should be handed down this spring. 

The recommendations of Examiner Kephart are not final; 
they must be approved by the commission. However, an adjust- 
ment of the rates involved is in a fair way of speedy settlement. 


SOUTHWEST GETS REDUCTION IN 
GRAZING FEES 


NDER THE RESOLUTION as passed by Congress and 
U signed by the President, District 3 (the Albuquerque 
district) of the Forest Service has secured from the Secretary 
of Agriculture a waiver of the first half of the grazing fees 
for all Arizona and the southern half of New Mexico for the 
current year, owing to the drought conditions existing in that 
section of the country. What will be done in other districts 
has not yet been determined. 


TRANSPORTATION RATES TO BE 
INVESTIGATED 


URSUANT TO THE RESOLUTION adopted by the Sen- 

ate on January 27 (the Hoch-Smith joint resolution), 
directing the Interstate Commerce Commission “to effect, with 
the least practicable delay, such lawful changes in the rate 
structure of the country as will promote the freedom of move- 
ment by common carriers of the products of agriculture, in- 
cluding live stock, at the lowest possible rates compatible with 
the maintenance of an adequate transportation service,” the 
commission, on March 17, ordered an investigation into exist- 
ing rates of all the common carriers of the United States 
subject to its jurisdiction. 

The scope of the investigation, it is announced, will em- 
brace conditions prevailing in the several industries, general 
and comparative levels in market values of various commodi- 
ties, and “a natural and proper development of the country as 
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a whole.” Notice is given that representatives of carriers, 
federal, state, and local authorities, and shippers may file 
statements as to the procedure to be followed, and affidavits 
of discrimination. These will be received until May 15, and 
answers to them until June 15. At the same time, a commit- 
tee composed of members of the commission, with the assist- 
ance of experts and of representatives of state commissions, 
will study “known or discoverable situations” as to rates. 
Dates of hearings will be announced later. 


CONSENT DECREE REMAINS 


PPLICATION of the Armour and Swift interests to have 
A the “Consent Decree” set aside was denied on March 16 
by Justice Bailey of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. Arguments, however, will be heard as to whether 
the consent of Armour & Co. to the decree when it was first 
promulgated, five years ago, should be considered binding on 
the California Co-operative Canneries, intervenor in the case. 


ARGUMENTS ON ARMOUR-MORRIS 
MERGER 


RAL ARGUMENTS on the acquisition by Armour & Co. 

of the business of Morris & Co. were commenced before 
Secretary of Agriculture W.M. Jardine at Washington on April 
6. The hearings are for the purpose of enabling the secre- 
tary to reach a decision as to the validity of the merger under 
the Packers and Stock-Yards Act. 


TEN-YEAR PERMITS BEING ISSUED ON 
CALIFORNIA FORESTS 


UTHORIZATION for the grazing of 209,726 cattle and 
horses, and 519,800 sheep and goats, annually for the 
period 1925-34, on the seventeen national forests in Califor- 
nia, has been given by the Secretary of Agriculture. Appli- 
cations are now being received for grazing privileges, and 
ten-year permits will be issued to those who have the neces- 
sary qualifications. The policy of recognizing established 
concerns and safeguarding the interests of small stockmen 
will be continued in the allotment of grazing privileges, an- 
nounces the Forest Service. 


COURT SUSTAINS DEMURRER OF 
COMMISSION MEN 


OMPLAINT HAD BEEN ENTERED in the United 
States District Court by the Packers and Stock-Yards 
Administration against fifty-five commission men at Oklahoma 
City, charging them with conspiracy in refusing to deal with 
certain co-operative agencies doing business at that market. 
The commission men filed a demurrer. The court, in render- 
ing its decision, held that the Packers and Stock-Yards Act 
does not of itself cite to court violators of its terms, but re- 
quires notice to “cease and desist” from a continuation of the 
illegal practices, in which case the court is called upon to 
enforce obedience of the order by injunction or otherwise. 


“Prerequisites to liability,” sail the court, “are a hearing 
upon notice, an adverse finding, an order to desist, and a dis- 
obedience of the order. The indictment pleads no such facts, 
and charges only that the object of the defendants was to 
engage in the unlawful practice. Any unlawful practice is 
a matter for the secretary’s investigation and decision. Fur- 
thermore, until he finds adversely, the factors cannot be said 
to exist, and in the meantime it is not subject to judicial in- 
quiry. This is because, when the law confides to an executive 
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department the authority to hear and determine matters 
within its duties, the courts have no jurisdiction until the 
action of such special tribunal has reached finality, and the 
finding of facts there made is conclusive and binding in subse- 
quent litigation before the court.” 


The complaint was consequently dismissed. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


a. W. DUNLAP, of Kingston, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. Mr. Dunlap 
comes of a family of practical farmers, and is himself en- 
gaged in farming and live-stock raising. He is a graduate of 
the College of Agriculture of Ohio State University, has been 
dairy and food commissioner of his state, and has acted as 
secretary of the State Board of Agriculture of Ohio. 


INVESTIGATING FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


EVENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS voted by Con- 

gress at its last session has made it possible for the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry to perfect its plans for studying foot- 
and-mouth disease at certain vantage-points abroad; the dis- 
ease being of such a contagious nature that, as the bureau 
phrases it, “it is unsafe to harbor even small quantities of the 
virus anywhere in this country.” The points selected are 
Berlin, Germany; Budapest, Hungary, and Alfort, France. 
Here three representatives of the Department of Agriculture 
—Dr. P. K. Olitzsky, of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research; Dr. Jacob Traum, of the University of California, 
and Dr. Harry W. Schoening, of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try—will station themselves and make a safe and thorough 
investigation, in collaboration with foreign scientists, of the 
many problems offered by this dangerous disease, in surround- 
ings that are supposed to be inured to its presence. 


RANGE STUDIES AT SANTA RITA 


OREST OFFICERS of Arizona and New Mexico met at 

the Santa Rita Range Reserve, near Tucson, southern 
Arizona, for two days in February, to discuss the results 
of the investigations carried on at that station for the past 
ten years with a view to discovering corrective methods for 
the gradual depletion of forage on the ranges, and the conse- 
quent losses to live stock. Among the facts established is 
that a period of control of from two to five years is required to 
restore range lands which have suffered from overgrazing, 
involving both restrictions as to numbers and deferred sum- 
mer use. Little has been accomplished through artificial re- 
seeding, but nearly all the important forage species show 
great power of recuperation through vegetative spread. 


Carrying capacity on the ranges of the Southwest, it is 
maintained, must be adjusted to the feed produced during the 
main growing season of the year—which is the months of July, 
August, and September. Provision should, however, be made 
for reserve pastures as an insurance against the inevitable 
dry seasons. The number of cattle which a range may safely 
carry is further dependent upon a system of management that 
will secure an even distribution of the stock and seasonal 
utilization of plants available only during certain parts of 
the year. As an aid in this regard, a rational plan for salt- 
ing and proper water development are of importance. By 
conservative stocking, careful handling, and selection of the 
best breeding animals, a calf crop averaging 72.6 per cent 
has been maintained on the Santa Rita Reserve, as against 
only 55 per cent on outside ranges. As additional proof of 
the efficacy of the methods pursued, cattle from the reserve out- 
weigh and outsell other stock from the same region. 
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| THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN MARCH 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., April 1, 1925. 


F THE CATTLE MARKET would “stay put,” an era of 

good feeling might be established; as it is, ever-recurring 
and somewhat violent fluctuations are exasperating. Two or 
three days of apparent stability, with healthy demand, invari- 
ably herald a similar period of semi-demoralization, especially 
in the case of heavy bullocks, of which supply appears inter- 
minable and inexhaustible. Each sharp advance arouses hope 
that stability has been acquired; the resultant break impairs 
confidence. Those whose fortune, or judgment, lands them at 
the market on the bulges go home in fine feather; those who 
happen to catch a 50-cent break frequently resort to fulminative 
vituperation. 


High Corn Stimulates Inventive Spirit 


Cattle have persistently lagged, compared with hogs. Not 
that serious losses have been incurred by winter beef-making; 
on the contrary, a lot of money has been made. Margins of 
$4 to $4.50 per cwt. have been the rule. In some instances fat 
cattle have realized $5 per cwt. more than when laid in last 
fall. Of course, with a high feed-bill, cost of putting on gains 
has been restrictive of profits; but many feeders have met this 
emergency by cutting cost of gains. Grinding feed is a new 
wrinkle; bad corn has been replaced by cottonseed products, 
and astute feeders have avoided running into profit-wrecking 
long feeds. Your successful cattle-feeder under new conditions 
is not a mere corn-hauler, but one who exercises his intelli- 
gence, at the same time profiting by the mass of scientific re- 
search on the subject that is now available. Large quantities 
of molasses have been fed during the past winter, and both 
barley and oats, ground, have been utilized to offset a corn 
situation that made feeding a dubious proposition. 


Lighter Weights the Most Popular 


Beef has been coming into vogue. Production has been 
heavy all winter, but at no time has a cooler accumulation been 
possible. Occasionally a few heavy carcasses have clustered 
- on the hang-rail, but even in the case of 1,400- to 1,700-pound 
steers a half-week of short supply has found buyers scurrying 
to replenish cooler stocks. Always, however, light cattle have 
monopolized popularity, anything resembling a decent yearling 
of either sex going over the scales with celerity. The $12 to 
$12.50 type of yearling has been a scarce article all winter, 


New Mexico Cattle for Sale 


The following list of cattle are for sale by members of the New 
Mexico Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association, for spring and 
summer delivery: 
11,000 yearling steers 1,300 dry cows 
2,500 two-year-old steers 1,200 cows with calves 
2,000 three-year-old steers 200 young bulls 
2,500 one-year-old heifers 800 high-grade Here- 
ford stock cattle; etc. 


Also a large number of cattle and calves for fall delivery 


Apply to MISS BERTHA BENSON, Sec’y. 
Box 617, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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making an outlet for mature light cattle with less quality, pro- 
vided they were fat. A phenomenal yearling heifer market has 
developed, the “babies” selling as high as $11.25 per cwt. Last 
fall John Imboden, of Decatur, Ill., bought a string of heifer 
calves, Texas-bred, at $17 per head, or about $5.50 per cwt. 
He marketed them at $10.90 early in March. Other feeders 
have had similarly profitable experiences. It may be possible 
to overdo little cattle, but room for expansion is evident. 


Few Big Cattle Wanted 


Practically all the light western cattle acquired last fall 
have made big money. In November an Illinois man secured 
a string of steers in Chicago at $3.90; late in March they 
realized $10.25; and he did not run up a heavy feed-bill. As 
usual, the $4 to $5.50 stockers bought last fall, and handled 
intelligently in the feed-lot, have paid well for board and care. 
In the case of big steers, results have been far less satisfac- 
tory; yet weighty feeders bought at $7 to $7.25 last fall have 
resold at $10 to $10.75. If ever the lesson that few big cattle 
are enough to go around has been driven home and rubbed in, 
this has been the time. Late in March an Illinois man landed 
at Chicago with a load of 1,900-pound bullocks that he had fed 
twenty months. Killers sidestepped them for several days, 
until they had been shrunk out, when one of them took a chance 
at $10.25, or $1 per ewt. less than 600-pound yearling heifers 
realized on the same session. The beef of the big cattle sold 
minus profit, while that of the yearlings made money. It is 
true that some big cattle are needed, but the man who feeds 
them always takes a long chance. 


Short-Feds Most Profitable Type 


Yearlings selling at $11.50 to $12.50 are comparable in 
quality and condition with heavy bullocks at $10.50 to $11.50; 
but of neither type has supply been large enough to cut a figure 
in dressed-beef supply, the great bulk of the fed steers having 
sold at a range of $8.50 to $10.75. On the bulges, killers have 
been unable to get cattle with a decent beef-covering under $9; 
on the breaks, feeders have competed up to $8.75. To cut beef 
cost on the hooks, killers have taken cheaper grades of steers, 
which have sold out of line with long-feds worth $10.75 to 
$11.50, cattle at the latter price being good enough for any 
trade. This condition has made $9 to $10 cattle, fed only a 
few weeks, the most profitable type to handle. Had the usual 
run of Texas grassers materialized, a radically different trading 
basis would have been assured. 


Fat Females in Demand 


Relative scarcity of cheap beef has made a good market 
for all kinds of cow and heifer product. Stuff put away in cold 
storage last fall has been resurrected at substantial profit. 
Fat cows have sold at $8 to $8.25, the $6 to $7.50 kinds having 
advanced to the highest levels of the season, and a long string 
of heifer sales has been made at $7.50 to $10.50. Feeders were 
so afraid of the heifer deal last fall that few went in; conse- 
quently it has probably been the healthiest phase of the cattle 
market, ignoring the ups and downs of the steer business. Now 
that the Texas grass-beef prospect has gone glimmering, a good 
market for fat female cattle may be counted on until well along 
in July. 

Sharp Break in Hogs 


A “dollar break” in hogs late in March was logical. Export 
demand for both lard and meats waned, speculative energy was 
lacking in the provision pit, consumers balked at the new scale 
of prices for fresh pork, and a hue-and-cry went up that hogs 
were “too high.” The $15 goal, so confidently predicted, was 
not reached, and most of the prophecy in circulation a few 
weeks previously acquired discredit. It was merely a case of 
the law of recurrence functioning. At the crest of the rise, 
hog cost at Chicago averaged $14.33; the top reached $14.60. 
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From this height the drop of $1 per cwt. was precipitous. Day 
after day the big packers presented the same bearish attitude. 
As prices advanced, eastern competition diminished, and even 
on light supplies the market declined. When pork loins, previ- 
ously wholesaling at $17 to $18 per cwt., were marked up to 
$30 and $32, the public balked. At $14 per cwt. the community 
can get along with few hogs, especially when good cattle are 
vending at $9.50 to $10.50 per cwt. 


Confidence in Swine-Raising Restored 


Few people in the trade expected a $14 hog market before 
July. Just how it happened so early in the season has not been 
satisfactorily explained. Obviously it was a runaway trade, 
in which bullish enthusiasm was rampant and speculation a 
potent factor. The last dollar advance proved effective in re- 
pressing discontent in producing circles and in stimulating 
interest in swine-raising. Stock pigs became prize packages; 
big feeders, idle early in the season, concluded to take a hand 
in the game, and a pregnant sow once more became an object 
of solicitude. Confidence in swine husbandry has been effec- 
tively restored. 


High Market as a Depresser of Competition 


A $4 advance repressed activity on the part of the group 
of small packers which was so busy earlier in the season, fre- 
quently taking a third of the run at Chicago away from the 
big fellows. This, in turn, has given the latter a more audible 
voice in the market. Buying and processing $14 hogs is a dif- 
ferent proposition from operating on a $7 basis, as was the 
case a few years ago, which is calculated to arouse speculation 
as to the standing of the killer on a limited scale at the new 
level of prices. The big packer may not be so averse to a high 
market, should it cripple the competition which, since the war, 
he has been getting from killers on a limited scale. 


Export Demand Much Reduced 


Packers are concerned about export trade. Europe has 
reduced purchasing of all kinds of hog products for several 
reasons, not the least of which is advanced cost; another is lack 
of purchasing power; and still another, substitution of cheap 
Southern Hemisphere beef for relatively dear North American 
pork. However, should the existing industrial situation, with 
high wages, be maintained, the exportable surplus wili be sub- 
stantially reduced. The South is prosperous and will buy 
northern packing-house products freely all summer. 


Lambs in Downward Glide 


Instead of reaching the $20 level, which was confidently 
expected early in February, the lamb market went on a tobog- 
gan slide that carried prices downward about $3 per cwt. before 
the end of March, when $16 was the limit at Chicago and $16.50 
at Buffalo for the best handy-weight lambs. What always hap- 
pens when a commodity gets out of consumers’ reach was 
repeated. Thirty-cent dressed lamb at wholesale puts it in the 
luxury class. At 25 cents, many retailers refuse to handle it, 
advising customers to eat something else. The big lamb, as is 
always the case when prices soar, ran into adversity, the 100- 
pound kind selling around $14 at a time when choice 80-pound 
stock was eligible to $16.50. Consumers, as usual, failed to 
derive benefit from this, as, when the product reached the 
retailer’s block, no distinction was made in price between 80- 
and 100-pound stuff on the hoof. Subjected to analysis, this 
howl about excessive weight in lambs appears to be bunk of 
the bunkiest kind; and yet it is a condition rather than a theory. 
Dress a 100-pound lamb, and you have a carcass weighing less 
than 50 pounds; divide that into four quarters, and the excess- 
weight bugaboo would seem to disappear; but it exists never- 
theless. One thing the trade might as well accept as a dictum 
as irrevocable as the laws of the Medes and Persians is that 





hereafter there will be plenty of heavy lambs during the 
February-to-April period, as they are being bred that way. 


Big Lambs Are Numerous 


Colorado contributed a large proportion of big lambs this 
season, as did also western Nebraska. Asked why, feeders 
explained that they were overweight when they got them: The 
old-style light Mexican lamb has practically disappeared, and 
there has been a substantial increase in the heft of lambs grown 
all over the Northwest when the weaning stage is reached. The 
big lamb is a winter problem. Probably its easiest solution is 
to accept it as standard product, putting the underweight into 
the specialty class. ? 

As was predicted, the lamb market has reversed last year’s 
performance; and that is about the most reliable guide-post 
which feeders can follow. January and February marketing 
made the big money on this occasion. 


Demand Keen for Unshorn Stuff 


Shorn lambs have sold at a serious discount, as packers 
wanted wool despite a sharp decline in pelts. As a result, little 
shearing has been done at the big feeding stations. Shorn 
lambs are rarely in demand until temperatures rise in the 
spring, the only incentive to take off the wool during, or prior 
to, the feeding period being the rapid gains which that process 
assures. 

Another demonstration has been made of the fact that 
American consumers are not partial to fat mutton. Ewes, 
which comprised the bulk of the winter supply, dropped from 
a $10-$11 to an $8-$9 basis almost overnight. It has been a 
harum-scarum trade in fat sheep all winter. Fortunately 
wethers have been scarce, and most of the time the market 
has not afforded enough yearlings to make a reliable set of 
quotations. 

Feeder Trade Is Brisk 


An interesting phase of the trade has been a constant 
demand for light lambs for feeding purposes at prices either 
on a parity with, or at a premium over, killing stock. Scarcity 
of lambs adapted to that purpose is the only explanation. Grade 
in breeding ewes has been practically suspended for lack of 
material to do business with, but inquiry on the subject is 
voluminous. 

When Colorado and Nebraska feed-lots have disgorged, 
the lamb market will have an opportunity to get on its feet, as 
the Texas drought precludes possibility of a normal supply 
from that quarter, and the Arizona lamb crop is light. Feed- 
lots east of Chicago will soon be empty, which will force east- 
ern killers to get into competition with packers at Chicago. 
Dressed-lamb trade has been “rotten,” to use vernacular, all 
through March, but should pick up as spring works around. 


“THE PRODUCER is the best stock paper I ever read.”— 
EDWARD HANSON, Horseshoe Bend, Idaho. 


Dehorn safely in the hottest season 
Use Anchor Brand 


Dehorning Paint 


Not Only Better, But Cheaper 


5-gallon cans 
l1-gallon cans 
¥%~-gallon cans 
\%-gallon cans 
Delivered anywhere in the U. S. A. 
ade only by 


The Antiseptic Products Company 
3105 Walnut St., Denver, Colo. 
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THE KANSAS CITY MARKET 
BY M. Y. GRIFFIN 


[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


Kansas City, Mo., April 1, 1925. 


ECORD RECEIPTS OF CATTLE for the month of March 
found an uneven outlet. Prices worked considerably 
higher the first of the month, only to meet with a severe price 
break later, and mild fluctuations on closing days resulted in 
prices ruling steady to 25 cents lower. Top yearlings sold up- 
ward to $11.75 during the month, and handy-weights made 
$11.50. Heavy steers cashed upward to $11.10. The bulk of 
fed steers and yearlings sold at $8.75 to $10.75 on closing days, 
with a scattering at $11 to $11.25. Receipts have included a 
light supply of Colorado pulj-feds that have sold largely at 
$8.50 to $9.75, and grain-and-pulp-feds that turned frequently 
at $10 and above. Dogies cashed mostly at $7.75 to $8.50 at 
the close. Light-weight mixed yearling steers and heifers have 
been in good demand, load lots cashing upward to $11.50. 


A comparatively light supply of she-stock and a good de- 
mand, especially for the better grades of light-weight heifers, 
have resulted in some price improvement in this contingent. 
Butcher cows turned within a price spread of $4.75 to $7, with 
heavy kosher cows upward to $8.25. The bulk of heifers are 
selling at $7 to $9, with light heifers in load lots upward to 
$10.75. Calves slumped 50 cents to $1.50, vealers showing the 
most decline. Practical top rested at $9 at the close. 


A gradual rise in stocker and feeder values early in the 
month, in sympathy with killing steers, reacted under a very 
dull outlet, and prices closed. 25 to 50 cents lower. The bulk 
of the better grades are turning at $7 to $8.25, with plainer 
offerings downward to $6 and below. Meaty feeders sell up- 
ward to $9. Thin cows clear largely at $3.75 to $5, heifers at 
$4.75 to $6, with feeding heifers upward to $6.75 and above. 
Stock calves slumped around 50 cents. The bulk on closing 
days were cashing at $5.75 to $7.75, with choice kinds upward 
to $8.25. 


Trade in hogs during March was featured with decided 
unevenness and very erratic price fluctuations. Receipts were 
lighter than the preceding month, which no doubt was a stim- 
ulating factor during the first two weeks, resulting in a very 
rapid advance in prices. At the opening, selected strong-weight 
butchers were selling at $12.25, and during the first week price 
levels were raised $1.50 to $1.75, which landed best offerings 
at $14. Some weakness developed during the second week, but 
at the third period of the month prices soared to new high 
levels, when the top reached $14.30—the highest price paid 
locally since October, 1920. Toward the close of the month, 
however, shipping orders were curtailed, and big packers 
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became very bearish, which caused sharp breaks in values. 
On the final session, best butchers sold at $12.75. 

A declining market, increased discrimination against 
weight, and widening of the price spread between shorn and 
wooled offerings were features of the March lamb trade. After 
reaching the high spot the first week of the month, when the 
best made $17.40, values declined fully $2, with the closing top 
at $15.35. Late in the month, extremely weighty lots in the 
fleece had to sell at $12.50 to $13.50, while shorn arrivals of 
similar weight went at $10 to $11, and desirable-weight clippers 
made $12 to $12.25. Arizona spring lambs arriving for the 
Easter trade went at $15.50 to $16.25. Mature classes were 
in limited supply, and prices are steady to 25 cents higher. 
Fat wooled ewes topped at $10.15, but none passed $9.50 at 
the close, and desirable-weight fat shorn ewes and shorn 
wethers went at $7.50 and $8.50, respectively. 


THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 


DENVER, CoLo., April 2, 1925. 


ONTINUED STRENGTHENING of cattle prices, fur- 
ther spectacular advances in hogs early in the month, 
with some falling-off in values during the past couple of weeks, 
and a material reduction in the price of fat lambs were fea- 
tures of the live-stock trade at Denver during March. Strong 
demand prevailed for all classes of stock. Local packers took 
hold of the fat steers more readily than they have at any time 
during the season, while demand from shipper buyers also 
was good. All buyers, including those from California, were 
strong competitors for the cows offered, and heifers also sold 
readily and well. Choice fat steers were quoted at $9 to $9.40 
at the beginning of the month; late in the month they sold 
up to $10.50, with numerous sales of good killers at $10 to 
$10.25. Cows that sold thirty days ago at $5.50 to $6.20 were 
selling at the close of March at $6.50 to $7.25; while choice 
heifers, quoted up to $8 one month ago, are now selling at $9 
to $9.25. Feeding steers show comparatively little change, 
selling at $7.50 to $7.75 for a good grade, with warmed-up 
steers going back to the country at as high as $8.50. The 
trade is looking for a very satisfactory market for fat cattle 
for the rest of the season. The supply of stock in feed-lots 
is comparatively limited, and strong demand for beef is mov- 
ing it to good advantage. 

Congestion of the California markets, with a temporary 
limitation in the demand for hogs for shipment from this 
market west, had very little effect on the local hog market 
during the later days of the month. Strong demand from 
local packers, small butchers, and near-by shippers furnished 


Plant Barteldes 
“Columbine Brand” Seeds 


Highest Grades of Alfalfa, Sweet Clover, Oats, Barleys, Stock Peas, 


and Grass Seeds 
GLAD TO MAIL YOU SAMPLES 
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strong competition, and values here continue to outstrip 
those at river points. Meanwhile the situation in California 
is rapidly clearing, and it is expected that this demand will 
ugain be a strong feature on the Denver market soon. Al- 
though some fluctuation in values occurred during the first 
half of the month, the advances of February were continued 
until, on March 17, the peak price of the season thus far— 
$14.40—was paid. Since that time values have declined, until 
at the close of the month top hogs sold for $12.75, compared 
with a top of $12.25 on the last day of February. Although 
the spectacular advances of February and the early part of 
March have been temporarily checked, there are those in the 
trade who look for much higher prices between now and the 
fall shipping season, basing their predictions on the known 
shortage of stock pigs in the country. 

Continued heavy marketing of fat lambs from the feed- 
lots of the country, and the report of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics late in March, estimating liberal supplies of 
spring lambs available for the April, May, and June markets, 
caused a bear raid by buyers, as a result of which values of 
fat lambs continued their downward swing. Best lambs were 
selling at $16.25 at the close of February. This price was 
well maintained until about the middle of the month, when 
prices began to drop. At the close of the month good-quality 
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lambs were selling at $14.70. Feeders of northern Colorado 
are anxious to get their lambs cleared out, in order to devote 
their time to spring planting, and also because the lambs are 
getting heavy. This is causing a steady stream of shipments 
onto the markets of the West. However, the supply is ad- 
mittedly short of the same period one year ago, and trade ex- 
perts are of the opinion that, if shipments are properly dis- 
tributed, values may be fairly well maintained. Ewes held 
up in price better than lambs, the loss for the month being 
only about half a dollar. Good fat ewes are now selling at 
$9 to $9.50. 


THE OMAHA MARKET 


BY CHARLES BRUCE 
[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


OMAHA, Nes., April 1, 1925. 


REVIEW of the cattle market for the month of March 
A uncovers mild unevenness, but with the general price 
level higher. Receipts have been moderate, the total show- 
ing a falling-off of approximately 10,000 as compared with the 
same month in 1924. There has been a goodly grist of short- 
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fed steers, with a conspicuous absence of cattle that would 
grade prime. With the undertone stronger, there has been a 
tendency on the part of buyers to narrow the spread in prices 
between medium and choice grades, so that, when an upturn 
of 25 to 50 cents is quoted, it means that the bulk of trans- 
actions show this amount of appreciation. The top for the 
period stands at $11.30, paid for medium weights, while 
weighty steers ranged upward to $11.25, with the bulk of 
medium to good steers at $9 to $10.50 at the close. Scarcity of 
fat cows and heifers has been marked, and, with all buyers 
interested in low-priced meat, this branch of the trade devel- 
oped more of an upturn than did steers. Outstanding sales 
kave been $8.25 paid for heavy cows, with an upper limit on 
heifers, in load: lots, of $9.65. Beef bulls worked upward in 
sympathy with advancing prices for steers and she-stock, while 
bolognas are closing the month in practically the same notches 
as at the end of February. Veal prices tumbled $1.50 to $2.50. 

The stronger undertone to the fat-cattle trade has tended 
to broaden the demand for stockers and feeders, and this 
branch of the trade is closing the month with a net advance 
cf 25 to 50 cents. Strictly good-grade Wyoming feeders 
reached $9.10, while the rank and file of steers cleared within 
a spread of $6.75 to $8.25, with thin cows and heifers mostly 
at $4 to $6.50. 

Wild fluctuation has been the outstanding feature in the 
hog trade. From March 1 to 17 there was an uninterrupted 
advance, carrying values to the highest level for the winter 
season and equaling prices that prevailed in October, 1920, 
extreme top reaching $14.35. Rapid advances in pork cuts 
were made, but this tended to curtail consumption, and there 
was a logical readjustment, with practically all the early gains 
wiped out. 

Lambs during the month broke $1.75 to $2.50 per cwt. 
Liberal receipts, coupled with a depressed trade in dressed 
lamb, were the chief bearish factor, and the marked discrimi- 
nation against weight accounts for the wide spread in the loss. 
At the close of the month the bulk of handy-weight and light 
lambs cleared $14.75 to $15.25, with tops at $15.35, while 
heavy lambs were noted downward to $13.50. A few shipments 
of fed clipped lambs arrived late in March, selling at $11 to 
$11.75. Fat sheep showed less price change, due to scarcity, 
closing quotations being 25 to 50 cents lower than at the end 
of the preceding month. The market on feeding lambs fol- 
lowed closely that of fat lambs, and closing prices are around 
$Z lower. 


THE PORTLAND MARKET 
[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


NORTH PORTLAND, ORE., March 31, 1925. 


ITH A HEALTHY TONE to the cattle trade at North 

Portland throughout the month of March, quotations at 
the close were generally 25 to 50 cents above a month ago. 
The bulk of the desirable beef steers for the entire month prob- 
ably ranged from $6.50 to $9, with several loads reaching the 
top figure; but after the middle of the month nothing to speak 
of, carrying a decent kill, had to sell below $7. Cows and heif- 
ers ranged generally from $5.50 to $7.25, several loads of cows 
touching the latter figure, and strictly good heifers toward the 
close of the month brought $7.50. Canners and cutters found 
good outlet most of the time within a price range of $2.50 to 
$5, although they were extremely hard to dispose of toward 
the end of the month. Bologna bulls moved usually at $3.50 
to $4.75, with $5 to $5.50 taking the. majority of the butch- 
ers. Calves found good outlet throughout the period and 
closed fully steady with a month ago. A spread of $11.50 to 
$12 is taking most of the good light vealers, while heavies 
and off-quality lights are ranging from $5 to $11. 
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There has been little movement of steers on country ac- 
count, as prices obtainable from killers usually have been a 
iittle more tempting than feeder-buyers’ bids. Several car- 
loads of cows and heifers have gone out at $3.75 to $4. 

While the price trend on most swine classes has been 
higher, there was much greater fluctuation in this depart- 
ment than in either the cattle or the sheep division. Sharp 
jumps have been made on a single day, most of which would 
be lost the following. Closing quotations, however, are still 
from $1 to $1.75 above a month ago. Good to choice butch- 
ers, which reached $14.75 at the high time, now are selling 
from $14.25 to $14.50, with heavies and underweights at $14 
down. Slaughter pigs are going mostly at $12.50 to $13, but 
choice offerings are reaching $13.50 to $13.75. The bulk of 
packing sows are going at $12 to $12.50. Feeder pigs, which 
sold as high as $12 in a few instances, weakened toward the 
close, and $10.50 to $10.75 now is taking the bulk. 

Sheep and lamb receipts have been extremely light all 
month, and a good proportion of the arrivals have been on 
contract, leaving not enough on the open market to give val- 
ues a test. Choice handy-weight wooled lambs occasionally 
reached $16, but the kinds eligible to this figure were ex- 
tremely scarce, the big majority of arrivals stopping at $15.50 
or below. The new-crop spring-lamb movement has not yet 
fairly started. A few small truck-loads have arrived from 
near-by territory, and have sold at $16 to $18. This, how- 
ever, is no indication that any considerable number would 
reach that figure under present conditions. Yearlings and 
aged stock have been practically absent. 


LITTLE ACTIVITY IN WOOL 


OOL has been marking time. Basically the situation 

is as strong as ever, but the mills have been playing a 
waiting game, buying from hand to mouth, and resorting to 
every possible expedient meanwhile to talk prices lower. The 
general situation has been somewhat adverse to an active 
market. Recently foreign developments have been more en- 
couraging, but the evident determination of domestic manu- 
facturers is to await the arrival of new-clip wools before 
replenishing stocks. That the recent decline has uncovered 
the worst is consensus of trade opinion. Those who have 
been in Europe recently have returned in optimistic mood, 
confident that the tide is turning. That even a slight in- 
crease in actual orders would create activity in the market 
is admitted. The goods market is reasonably healthy, and 
every small mill in the country is full of orders. The last 
London sales closed at the high point, few lots being with- 
drawn, and prices going against the buyer. Recent advices 
from Australia and South America indicate a decidedly im- 
proved general demand. 

Whatever may happen with respect to values, it is now 
evident that it is to be a long-drawn-out season. A fight to a 
finish to prevent appreciation is on. Present quotations are 
merely nominal, the probability being that the domestic market 
will not come to life until new-clip wools accumulate at east- 
ern concentration points. Buyers intimate that good delaine 
will be worth around 638 cents, and quarter-blood of the first 
quality around or slightly under 60 cents; but this is tenta- 
tive. In distress, manufacturers will not haggle, but while 
they have a pound of wool on hand they will continue to run 
the bluff for concessions. Bids and asking prices are 10 cents 
apart, much of the business recently done having been on a 
split-the-difference basis. 

Stocks of wool are admittedly low—so low that dealers 
have withdrawn their holdings, confident that a little buying 
energy would put the market on a different footing. Manu- 
tacturers are working on diminishing stocks, and must even- 
tually come into the market. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
Tuesday, March 31, 1925 


CATTLE AND CALVES 
STEERS (1,100 Ibs. up) : CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 





















CE OO iia schiisieiricinind $10.65-12.50 $10.00-12.00 $10.10-11.75 
COI inisclnsiiniaciastins .... 10.00-11.40 9.10-10.70 9.35-10.75 
Medium ..... 8.40-10.40 7.90- 9.65 8.00-10.00 
I sa oeicreciccacettekecccte cre sicoccicacccnceniose 6.85- 8.60 6.10- 7.90 6.35- 8.00 
STEERS (1,100 Ibs. down) : 
Caen GO. PUM isa 11.40-12.40 10.70-12.10 10.75-11.85 
NINE « Gecpiansdabcaccsnpinietknnem aarti 10.40-11.40 9.65-10.80 9.85-10.90 
8.40-10.40 7.90- 9.75 7.85-10.15 
6.60- 8.60 6.00- 7.90 6.25- 7.85 
5.00- 6.75 4.10- 6.00 4.25- 6.25 
LIGHT YEARLING STEERS AND HEIFERS: 
NE i accent escisentucentands 9.75-11.90 9.50-11.50 9.40-11.25 
HEIFERS: ' 
ae I ai icc ttstcterncdenis 8.50-11.50 8.00-10.60 8.00-10.75 
Common to Medium..............0....2.....-...... 5.75- 8.50 5.00- 8.00 5.00- 8.00 
COWS: 
I UI Niacin eaneon iiedancersioics 5.85- 8.25 5.60- 8.25 5.75- 8.35 
Common to Medium...... 4.00- 5.85 4.15- 5.60 4.25- 5.75 
Canners and Cutters. 2.50- 3.85 2.60- 4.15 2.50- 4.25 
BULLS: 
Good to Choice.........:... 5.00- 6.50 4.85- 6.00 4.75- 6.25 
Canners to Medium 3.50- 5.00 3.00- 4.25 3.00- 4.75 
CALVES: 
Medium to Choice (190 Ibs. down).... 8.75-12.00 6.75- 9.75 6.50- 9.25 
Culls to Common (190 Ibs. down)...... 5.00- 8.75 4.00- 6.75 3.75- 6.50 
Medium to Choice (190 to 260 Ibs.)..... 5.00-11.75 5.25- 9.50 5.00- 9.00 
Medium to Choice (260 Ibs. up).......... 4.00- 8.25 4.00- 8.25 4.00- 7.75 
Culls to Common (190 Ibs. up).......... 3.50- 6.75 4.00- 5.50 3.00- 5.00 
FEEDERS AND STOCKERS— 
STEERS: 
Common to Choice (750 Ibs. up)... 6.50- 8.50 5.10- 8.85 5.35- 9.00 
Common to Choice (750 Ibs. down) 5.90- 8.25 5.00- 8.85 5.25- 8.85 
Inferior (all weights) ........................ 5.25- 5.90 4.35- 5.00 4.50- 5.25 
COWS AND HEIFERS: 
CORRE Ti Cains cscs 3.50- 5.50 3.25- 6.85 $.25- 5.75 
CALVES: 
i Re acs escictiniie... Krateinccaes 3.75- 8.25 4.00- 8.25 
HOGS 
UI cnn tecta cles coceadataeniodeencld a Secdactenacetciion $13.10 $12.75 $12.50 
I OE FI isisilicriccisicrncistdscatiilcacntienceci alan 12.60-138.00  12.35-12.65 12.00-12.50 
Heavy Weight, Medium to Choice.......... 12.70-12.95 12.50-12.75 12.25-12.50 
Medium Weight, Medium to Choice........ 12.70-13.00 12.40-12.75  12.10-12.50 
Light Weight, Common to Choice.......... 12.60-13.00 11.85-12.65 11.90-12.35 
Light Lights, Common to Choice............ 11.50-12.95 10.75-12.385  10.75-12.10 
Packing Hogs, Smooth 12.00-12.25 11.75-12.00 11.75-12.00 
Packing Hoge, TOU iacencccccccccscccceccccesssseseee 11.50-12.00 11.50-11.75 11.50-11.75 
Slaughter Pigs, Medium to Choice.......... 11.00-12.25  10.00-11.75 9.00-11.00 
Feeder and Stocker Pigs, Com. to Ch... .............:-+ a 9.75-11.25 8.25-10.00 
LAMBS: SHEEP AND LAMBS 
Medium to Prime (84 lbs. down)....... $13.75-16.00 $13.50-15.80 $13.50-15.25 
Medium to Prime (92 Ibs. up)............ TOSCO RO  hiicnimne 12.00-14.50 
Culls and Common............-.-.cc--c.cssece-+--00+ 11.75-13.75  10.75-13.50  11.00-13.50 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
Domes 66 PPG icc 10.75-13.50 10.50-13.00 10.25-12.50 
WETHERS: 
nn CGF DI ic acs ticccicciniacasinnte 8.50-12.25 7.75-11.00 7.25-11.00 
EWES: 
Common to Choice..............--.cc.-ccores--s00e- 6.25- 9.50 6.25- 9.75 6.00- 9.25 
| eae eee 3.00- 6.25 2.50- 6.25 2.50- 6.00 
FEEDING LAMBS: 
Tees 46 CONG cscs RESIMIEGO. © cccticin 13.50-14.75 
FEEDSTUFFS 


OTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL of 43 per cent pro- 

tein content, f. 0. b. Texas points, was selling on April 3 
at $35.50. Hay at Kansas City on April 1 shows little change 
from a month ago: Prairie—No. 1, $10.50 to $11.50; No. 2, 
$9.50 to $10; No. 3, $6.50 to $9; packing, $5 to $6; alfalfa— 
select dairy, $23 to $27; choice, $20.50 to $22.50; No. 1, $17 
to $20; standard, $13.50 to $16.50; No. 2, $10 to $13; No. 3, 
$6 to $9.50; timothy—No. 1, $15 to $15.50; standard, $14 to 


$14.50; No. 2, $12.50 to $13.50; No. 3, $10 to $12; clover- 
mixed—light, $15 to $15.50; No. 1, $13.50 to $14.50; No. 2, 


$10 to $13; clover—No. 1, $12 to $14.50; No. 2, $7 to $11.50; 
straw—$7. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED IS A TABLE showing receipts, local slaugh- 
ter, and stocker and feeder shipments at sixty-five live- 
stock markets for the month of February and the two months 
ending February, 1916 to 1925, and totals for the calendar 
years 1916 to 1924 (thousands omitted). To obtain total 
shipments, subtract local slaughter from receipts: 





Stocker and 








Receipts Local Slaughter Feeder 
Shipments 
Class and > : > : > 
3-2 , 7S 3 a 
tom ¢ | de |ai| ¢ | ge] 32 E 3s 
& s om cz er => 2 Sh 
Sianeli sis tant @s iz Bs 
os “5 fia | ss 2 ie & 
Cattle and 
calves— 
RURis asia « 1,055] 2,257) 17,676 665) 1,412] 10,294! 197 3,847 
WOE a ciccisca 1,302 2,998] 23,066 817} 1,894] 13,275} 213 4,806 
19:8 1,498] 3,225) 25,295 963} 2,050] 14,874] 214 5,013 
1919 1,453] 3,572] 24,629 890} 2,203] 13,633] 264 5,286 
1920. 1,480] 3,361] 22,197 865} 1,965} 12,194} 240 4,102 
1921. 1,190} 2,834] 19,787 728] 1,723] 11,078} 166 3,504 
1922. 1,416] 3,045} 23,218 822] 1,749|) 12,435) 243 4,864 
1923. 1,427] 3,303] 23,211 871} -1,956} 13,030} 210 4,553 
1924........] 1,457] 3,345] 23,695 915} 2,071] 13,850} 170 3,966 
ee 1,530] 3,398]....... GOR RURGt- ooceks 176} S83}. ..... 
Calves only— 
eee 333 700} 5,337 534 3,875) 10 121 
Ree escnces 319 706 5,477 519 3,799 178 
ae 778 6,077 558 4,189 320 
| ee 871 6,212 629 4,443) 11 249 
1924. 915} 6,523 682 4,798 206 
BPeosecaes 989]..... . VAOEs cain ess BG) 20. ko ccs 
Hogs— 
POMS icke6e0 4,233] 9,542) 43,265] 2,906] 6,71i] 30,984] 16 194 
a 3,933] 9,017] 38,042} 2,528] 5,866] 25,440} 28 788 
Weeeateswcse 4,486] 8,929] 44,863] 2,982] 5,975) 30,441] 64 989 
1919 4,412] 10,266] 44,469] 3,057] 7,293) 30,018) 47 902 
Betnsc<ece 3,422} 8,683] 42,121] 2,094] 5,623] 26,761) 85 728 
1921. 4, 8,709} 41,101) 2,604) 5,637] 26,335 499 
1922. 3,613 7,891] 44,068] 2,286] 4,769] 28,737] 62 593 
Seiescceaas 4,492 9,798] 55,330] 2,820) 6,215] 36,172) 64 820 
Wess sdca'es 5,335] 11,588] 55,414] 3,227] 7,243] 35,188] 47 497 
1925. 4,558] 10,663]....... 3, CRs scccecl Bee Pewee 
Sheep— 
eRe daca us 1,280} 2,729) 20,692 1,751} 11,228 3,277 
1917 1,384} 2,962} 20,219 1,722} 9,142! 108 4,448 
1918 1,096 2,450] 22,485 1,366} 10,266} 122 5,208 
Serre 1,157] 2,751] 27,256 1,702} 12,646) 131 6,956 
1920. 1,416] 3,030] 23,538 1,734] 10,981} 140 5,180 
1921. 1 3,308] 24,168 2,035} 12,858 3,095 
1922. 1,400 3,234] 22,364 1,686] 10,669} 169 4,167 
1923. 1,366} 3,002) 22,025 1,605} 10,271) 169 4,478 
> ee 1,412} 3,110} 22,201 1,645} 10,399) 106 4,679 
Pe cicice's 1,388} 2,854]....... TAT Sy a0 119 








HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen 
and cured meats on March 1, 1925, as compared with 


March 1, 1924, and average holdings for the last five years 
(in pounds): 





Commodity March 1, 1925 March 1, 1924 F ‘aoe 
Frozen beef........... 100,558,000 76,769,000 110,741,000 
*Cured beef........... 29,216,000 23,238,000 25,446,000 
Lamb and mutton. 2,275,000 2,173,000 15,176,000 
Frozen pork.......... 232,131,000 199,044,000 156,125,000 
*Dry salt pork...... 150,679,000 178,258,000 229,937,000 
*Pickled pork........ 484,349,000 500,784,000 403,883,000 
Miscellaneous....... 100,865,000 82,550,000 82,301,000 

fi | Rees 1,100,073,000 | 1,062,816,000 | 1,023,609,000 
a es 152,485,000 68,610,000 83,735,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 
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FEBRUARY’S FOREIGN TRADE 


ERCHANDISE EXPORTS in February totaled $373,- 

000,000, which is a gain of 2 per cent over February a 
year wgo, while imports amounted to $334,000,000—a gain of 
less than one-half of 1 per cent over the same month in 1924. 
The figures follow: 






Eight Months Ending 








February February 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Bert encicsscee $373,000,000 | $365,774,772 |$3,320,832,974 |$2,982,880,852 
——, 334,000,000 | 332,328,121 | 2,440,551,933 | 2,232,275,896 
Excess of exports.} $ 39,000,000 $ 33,451,651 |$ 880,281,041 I$ 650,605,456 





EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS IN FEBRUARY 


XPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS and animal fats for the 

month of February and the eight months ending Feb- 
ruary, 1925, as compared with the corresponding periods of 
the previous fiscal year, were as below (in pounds) : 


BEEF PRODUCTS 







Eight Months Ending 
February 








February 


1925 


ee 


384,922 


1924 1925 1924 











Beef, fresh............-..-. 342,504 2,083,756 2,145,738 











Beef, pickled, ete....... 1,594,102 1,604,653 15,073,198 14,745,460 

PM i ciacxssnianseicaahess 5,507,936 6,997,408 64,373,927 59,694,200 

IG sciccscncinsvica 7,486,960 8,944,565 81,530,881 76,585,398 
PORK PRODUCTS 

Eight Months Ending 
February February 
Fr: 1925 1924 1925 1924 

OTK, TR vcoisecctnccsies 2,361,154 3,830,715 21,928,323 41,702,242 

Pork, pickled.............. 2,433,125 3,001,268 18,445,258 28,419,131 

I isicrccscetnacnensicens 20,208,752 43,771,192 174,194,151 328,377,570 

Hams and shoulders. 27,837,580 37,336,870 198,851,728 262,716,878 

ROI si cette actoncitvaidanse 60,363,144 99,909,976 554,073,968 718,742,140 

1,112,580 2,486,247 15,214,914 14,752,705 

481,171 631,369 5,108,994 4,647,853 

Margarine.................. 71,250 89,729 497,567 871,486 

—__Totals...-.------|_114,813,756 | __191,057,366 | __983,314,903 | 1,400,280,005 


SOUTH AMERICA AS A FACTOR IN WORLD’S 
MEAT TRADE 


BY JAMES E. POOT-E 


HAT HAS BEEN CONSIDERED a standing menace 

to higher cattle prices in this country—an excess sup- 
ply of beef in South America—has been definitely eliminated. 
This has been due to several agencies, not the least of which 
is a somewhat phenomenal development of a European market 
for Argentine and Brazilian product. At this moment, even 
if the present tariff on beef did not exist, there would be no 
reliable market for Southern Hemisphere product in this 
country. One consignment of several hundred carcasses from 
Buenos Aires has been lying in cold storage at New York for 
several months, awaiting an opportunity to unload. It was 
recently offered at 10 cents a pound, but did not get a bid. 


“The fact is that our people are not over-fond of frozen 
beef,” said a New York beef man. “On the continent of Eu- 
rope conditions are different, as boiling and stewing is the 
popular method of cooking. English people, on the other 
hand, are partial to roasts and steaks, which accounts for 
their preference for chilled meat. Much South American 
beef is of low grade, especially that produced elsewhere than 
in Argentina, which makes continental Europe its logical 
outlet.” 

Weddel, of London, the international beef authority, dis- 
cussing the world’s surplus stocks of beef, says: 


“A year ago cattle-raisers in New Zealand, Australia, 
and South America were still feeling the effects of overpro- 
duction. Ever since 1921, when prices dropped 50 per cent, 
their business had been carried on at a loss, owing to the low 
market for beef in Great Britain. During the past year, 
however, this excess production has disappeared, cattle values 
have advanced to a remunerative level, and the outlook is 
more encouraging than it has been for several years. 

“In part, the change has been brought about by reduced 
production, particularly in Argentina, where a million or more 
calves were slaughtered at birth in 1922 because it was impos- 
sible to rear them profitably. These animals would now have 
been ready for killing, and their absence must be influencing 
cost price of cattle. In Argentina a considerable area of 
former pastoral land has been claimed by agriculture, but 
the chief reason for the rise in cattle values in the Southern 
Hemisphere has been the enormous increase in frozen-beef 
trade with continental Europe. This trade now appears to 
be established on a permanent basis. 

“Up to the end of 1923 doubt existed as to whether this 
continental demand would be permanent, or whether it would 
disappear on the rehabilitation of domestic flocks and herds 
in these countries; but development during the past year 
seems to have dispelled that doubt definitely. Fluctuation in 
demand is inevitable, but most of the European nations ap- 
pear to have adopted a heavier meat diet, and the probability 
is that, even if domestic herds increase, there will always be 
a healthy demand for frozen beef on the continent. 

“In many ways this change in the fortunes of beef- 
producers is to be welcomed. It undoubtedly means higher 
beef cost to British consumers, but, had conditions of 1921 
to 1924 continued, diminished production would have en- 
hanced cost. In the end, beef was bound to become dearer, 
and it is better that it should do so as a result of increased 
demand rather than reduced production.” 


This continental European demand is absorbing practi- 
cally the entire output of Brazilian slaughter-houses, Italy 
being the principal purchaser. Recent advices from Buenos 
Aires are decidedly encouraging. Weddel says: 


“During the first half of 1924 Argentine cattle values 
moved upward; in July signs of cattle shortage developed, 
and prices suddenly advanced 50 per cent. This was due to 
the extra continental European demand, which has been an 
enormous drain on the cattle resources of the country. In 
January the average price of ‘chillers’ was 16 cents per kilo; 
by December it was 35 cents—an appreciation of. 120 per 
cent; but even that difference does not account for the whole 
of the rise from the exporter’s point of view, as the rate of 
exchange from the beginning of the year to the end moved 
considerably in favor of the Argentine Republic.” 


In 1924 continental Europe took 459,000 tons of frozen 
beef, against 223,000 tons in 1923 and 113,240 tons in 1922— 
an increase of 400 per cent, of which 76 per cent was con- 
tributed by Argentina and Uruguay. France, Belgium, Spain, 
Italy, Holland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Hungary have all 
entered the international beef market. Italy, which took only 
25,400 tons in 1923, bought 125,000 tons last year. Belgium 
absorbed 95,000 tons, which compares with 70,000 tons the 
previous year. Holland purchased 43,150 tons, of which 
10,000 tons went to Germany and other foreign countries; the 
estimate on German consumption of frozen beef in 1924 being 
about 100,000 tons, compared with 50,000 tons in 1923 and 
22,000 tons in 1924. In Germany, as in other countries, frozen 
beef appears to have obtained a permanent foothold. 
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Throwing this enormous quantity of South American beef 
into continental Europe has seriously affected our European 
export trade in hog products. Exports of fresh pork have 
been reduced 50 per cent, and there has been a substantial con- 
traction in sales of cured hog products to Europe. With the 
huge surplus of South American beef out of the way, this busi- 
ness should improve; but at the moment Europe is eating 
cheap South American beef, to the partial exclusion of North 
American hog product. 


WORLD’S WOOL PRODUCTION 


RODUCTION OF WOOL throughout the world in 1924 

reached a total of 2,836,539,000 pounds, as calculated by 
the Department of Commerce. This is 117,000,000 pounds 
more than the revised figures for 1923, but falls 395,000,000 
pounds short of the average for the years 1909-13. That pro- 
duction so greatly exceeded estimates given out at the be- 
ginning of the season is due to the fact that the clip in the 
countries of the Southern Hemisphere proved much larger 
than anticipated. 

In the below table, giving total production for 1924 and 
1923, Division No. 1 comprises countries from which fairly 
accurate figures are available, while Division No. 2 repre- 


sents countries where data are based more or less on guess- 
work: 


Division No. 1— 1924 1923 
North America........ 298,237,000 283,004,000 
South America ........ 443,484,000 450,300,000 
MNOS ied 548,303,000 528,074,000 
SE hati icocats 255,265,000 242,265,000 
Australasia .............. 838,000,000 769,560,000 

Division No. 2.............. 453,250,000 446,250,000 

ROUGE: bien 2,836,539,000 2,719,453,000 


MEAT PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


STIMATES of the number of food animals slaughtered in 

the United States in 1924 (that is, the aggregate of fed- 
erally inspected slaughter, state and municipally inspected 
slaughter, and uninspected neighborhood and farm slaughter) 
have been compiled by the Bureau of Animal Industry. The 
total is given as 119,980,500, or approximately 1.1 animals for 
each unit of the population. In 1923 the kill was 119,133,000; 
but, as both cattle and swine marketed that year averaged 
more in weight, meat production was heavier than in 1924. 
Slaughterings for the two years follow: 


1924 1923 
CUS eet 14,399,700 13,882,600 
NE isiatiileicienieveentintee 9,466,300 8,824,200 
Sheep and lambs .......... 15,396,100 14,818,200 
I bsasatiniaceiiotieicasa cess 92,300 75,400 
TIE icissanidaticeciobcctes 80,626,100 81,532,600 

TI ciicrtianitintataode 119,980,500 119,133,000 


Production of the different kinds of meat was as 
(in pounds): 


below 


1924 1923 
IN iticencsiiphacesnataa 7,069,000,000  6,877,000,000 
OI cae ere 931,000,000 870,000,000 
Mutton and lamb.... 588,000,000 569,000,000 
Goat meat .......... wena 3,000,000 3,000,000 
NN wthcrsstccnctsnceianincts 10,609,000,000 11,143,000,000 

TREE: cisccdna 19,200,000,000 19,462,000,000 
DBO scene ee 2,773,000,000 2,871,000,000 


By adding production, imports, and storage at the begin- 
ning of the year, and subtracting exports and storage at the 
end of the year, quantities of domestic consumption are arrived 
at. These quantities have steadily increased during the past 
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six years. Our population, however, seems to be increasing 
even faster, with the result that per-capita consumption in 
1924 fell off one pound from the previous year—that is, while 
beef and veal together gained one pound, pork showed a diminu- 
tion of two pounds. Per-capita data for three years follow: 





From these figures it appears that the meat diet of the 
average American last year consisted of approximately 43 per 
cent beef and veal, 3 per cent mutton and lamb, and 54 per cent 
pork. By comparison, that of the Britisher is made up of 48 


per cent beef and veal, 22 per cent mutton and lamb, and only 
30 per cent pork. 


GOLD STOCKS IN EUROPE 


N CONNECTION WITH the question of European exchange 

and the possible return to a gold basis, the following 
figures, from the London Economist, showing gold holdings of 
the principal European banks of issue on January 1, 1925, as 
compared with January 1, 1914, are of interest: 


1925 1914 
EES: $ 736,184,415 $ 701,537,000 
Great Britain .......... 642,820,810 174,915,745 
Ntsc 507,040,000 95,845,000 
Netherlands ............ 210,240,000 62,705,000 
OU os 177,910,000 227,935,000 
Germany .................. 138,127,250 299,438,000 
Switzerland ............ 101,185,000 34,065,000 
et 65,830,000 28,445,000 
DONNIE Sei 5. 58,195,000 22,500,000 
I Sicisciatecice enact 54,445,000 41,650,000 
PR elie cneisines 40,900,000 12,885,000 
Czechoslovakia ........ OREM | 8 ibe ee 
Go) ee eee SDRC Ree ) 6 sae 
PANE go oo, 10,000,000 *258,330,000 
UII oo isciuninisnannse EE acta 

his tencs $2,801,662,507 $1,960,250,745 





*Austria-Hungary. 


At the beginning of 1914 the Federal Reserve System had 
not yet begun to function; in January, 1925, the reserve banks 
held gold to an amount of $2,936,533,000—slightly in excess of 
that of the European banks listed above. The total gold stock 
of the United: States on January 1, 1914, was estimated at 
$1,924,360,506, and on January 1, 1925, at $4,547,000,000— 
approximately one-half of the world’s total. 


PLANTING INTENTIONS FOR 1925 


ASING ITS ESTIMATES on returns from about 50,000 

producers, the Department of Agriculture reports a ten- 
dency on the part of farmers to expand the acreage sown to 
grain crops in 1925. If intentions, as registered on March 1, 
with regard to planting of spring wheat are carried out, and if 
the abandonment of winter wheat has been no greater than in 
the average year, the area of all wheat grown for harvest in 
1925 will be 3,800,000 acres, or about 7 per cent, greater than 
that harvested in 1924, the department calculates. Corn acre 
age will be increased 2.3 per cent, with the eight Corn Belt 
states, which in 1924 contained slightly more than half the 
combined corn acreage of the country, showing an increase of 


1.9 per cent. In the case of oats, an intended expansion of 5.6 
per cent is indicated. 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 


BY A. C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, January 30, 1925. 


FTER nearly four years of extreme depression, it is grat- 
A ifying to be able to report a distinctly brighter outlook 
for cattle-raisers in Queensland, at all events. The main 
causes of this more happy condition are improved values for 
frozen beef on the principal oversea markets, and the prospect 
of an excellent grass season. That both should happen at the 
same time makes breeders think that their luck has at last 
turned, and, if the present position is maintained, which seems 
more than likely, it will be possible to unload relatively large 
mobs at rates which cover costs, and perhaps show a decent 
profit. Too many have not done such a thing since the early 
days of 1921, when the old war-time control and contracts 
ceased and the slump started. 

Packers have not been slow to realize that market pros- 
pects are better, and most of the meat-freezing works in the 
south and central divisions of Queensland are processing cattle 
for the export trade. For them to open at the beginning of 
January is unusual, and may be taken as a sure indication 
that beef exports will be heavy this year. The killing season 
at the factories in the north can never start before March or 
April, as the condition of the tracks does not allow cattle to 
travel to the railroads until then. 

With regard to price, I hear that packers already operat- 
ing are buying on the basis of $6.25 per 100 pounds, dressed 
weights, for prime ox beef, and $5.75 for seconds and cows, 
early deliveries, and about 24 cents a hundred less all around 
for the bulk of their later supplies. As the open rate at the 
commencement of the 1924 season was about $5.30 per 100 
pounds for the primest cattle, it will be seen that there has 
been an appreciable advance. Of course, $6.25 a hundred is 
not a wonderful rate, but it is a good deal better than any- 
thing that has been going for some time, and should more 
than cover cost of production. 

The Queensland packing plants during 1924 slaughtered 
880,934 head of cattle, compared with 248,619 in 1923. Fore- 
casting is a reputation-destroying job, but, taking into consid- 
eration the early opening and the excellent season being ex- 
perienced, I expect that they will treat over half a million 
this year. In addition, it is probable that the Western Aus- 
tralian government freezing-works at Wyndham, on the north- 
west coast, will put through some 25,000 head. Unfortu- 
nately, the northwest has not shared to any extent in the rains 
that have made the season so satisfactory in Queensland, and 
consequently the season there is not so fair. After being 
closed for many years, Vestey Brothers’ expensive works at 
Darwin, in the Northern Territory, are to be opened this 
winter for boiling down. The object is to provide some sort 
of an outlet, aside from ‘the rifle, for old stock that is useless 
for fattening, and so make room for the younger stuff. The 
firm is talking of starting freezing in 1926. 

Shipments of frozen beef from the Commonwealth during 
1924 were 1,265,642 quarters and crops, compared with 861,- 
877 in 1928. The most interesting point in this connection is 
that only 676,479 quarters and crops, equaling 571% per cent 
of the total for 1924, were consigned to the United Kingdom, 


as against 591,635, or 68% per cent, in 1923. The develop- 
ment in the beef trade with the continent of Europe accounts 
for the change in destination and, incidentally, for the better 
prices now obtaining. When, not much over eighteen months 
ago, 80 to 90 per cent of the beef exports from Australia and, 
more important, South America were unloaded in Great Brit- 
ain, the market often became glutted. Lately it has been re- 
ceiving only from 60 to 70 per cent, and consequently is more 
stable. 

While public undertakings can hardly be viewed in the 
same light commercially as those under private control, gov- 
ernment balance-sheets sometimes give one an idea of how 
affairs are going. A case in point is the recently published re- 
port of the Queensland state trade commissioner for the year 
ended June 30 last. This shows that the government lost 
about $500,000 on its cattle runs during the year. I doubt if 
any single private concern suffered to a similar extent, but I 
know most lost heavily. The state butcher shops, established 
with the avowed object of making meat available for the 
workingman at cheap rates, made a profit of approximately 
$46,500, which looks suspiciously like a capitalistic enterprise. 


It is fairly safe to assume that, with buyers again offer- 
ing reasonably payable prices for fat cattle, nothing further 
will be heard of the different schemes brought forward during 
the last couple of years for lifting the industry out of its 
slough of despond. Co-operation was the keynote of most, 
and, as time has gone by, it must have been brought home to 
the propounders that cattlemen in general are mighty slow to 
co-operate. The fact that none of the proposals have ad- 
vanced beyond the prospectus stage is proof of lack of prac- 
tical support by the mass of producers. I fancy Australia is 
not peculiar in this respect. 


The commission appointed to inquire into the causes of 
bruising cattle in transit to markets, to which I referred in 
my November letter, has been taking evidence in Queensland. 
So far no noteworthy new facts have been elicited, but the old 
causes have been well stressed. It is a well-known fact that 
cattle get most knocked about in the trucking-yards and 
through unskilful driving of stock trains. Anything that 
can be done to better the conditions will be all to the good of 
the industry; for the waste at present is tremendous. It is 
said on good authority to equal 10 per cent of some mobs sent 
into the markets and meat-works. The report and recommen- 
dations are not likely to be ready for some little time yet. 


Cattle values in the southern states do not show much 
variation from normal summer level. For instance, prime 
bullocks are selling by auction in the Melbourne municipal 
yards at about $75 per head (say, $8.65 per hundred), and 
choice a little higher. Fat cows range around $50 each. Prime 
bullocks in Sydney are up to $70, with cows at $45 a head. 
As might be expected with wool at its present level, sheep are 
very dear, ordinary fat wethers being worth fully $9.60 in the 
yards, and ewes nearly as much. 

Fat cattle in New Zealand are much the same as in Aus- 
tralia regarding prices, and owners are hoping for a more 
profitable spin. The frozen-beef export trade is practically 
confined to the North Island, where a number of packing 
plants are already slaughtering fats. Some are said to be 
buying bullocks on the basis of $6.50 to $7.20 per 100 pounds, 
dressed weight, and, if it is a fact, they would appear to be 
paying more than the oversea parity justifies. It is true that 
New Zealand shippers have an advantage over Australia of 
25 cents per hundred in ocean freight to London, but the dif- 
ference in the buying rate between the two countries is ap- 
parently a good deal more, and it is generally recognized that 
Australians are paying right up to the parity. Fat bullocks 
suitable for the local butchering trade are fetching $9.60 to 
$10.10 per 100 pounds in the South Island on a firm market. 
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TRADE IN FROZEN MEATS 


N THEIR ANNUAL “Review of the Frozen-Meat Trade,” 

W. Weddel & Co., the British firm of meat-importers, dis- 
cuss elaborately the trend in the world’s meat supplies as man- 
ifested during the past year, and the outlook for 1925. On 
the first head this statement is made: 


“In the later months of 1924 the position of the world’s 
meat supplies underwent a complete change, the significance of 
which, although clearly realized within the meat trade itself, 
has so far been only vaguely apprehended by the general pub- 
lic. In its simplest manifestation the change took the form of 
an increase of over 100 per cent in the cost price of live cattle 
in the Argentine Republic; but that may be taken as a clear 
indication that at last the overproduction of cattle has come 
to an end, and, for the time being, the world’s demand for 
beef has overtaken the supply. 

“This situation has been brought about partly through 
some slackening off in production, on account of the unre- 
munerative prices obtainable by stock-raisers for cattle dur- 
ing the past few years; but chiefly as a result of the enor- 
mous expansion which has taken place recently in the continen- 
tal demand for frozen beef. 

“Great Britain no longer stands alone as practically the 
only meat-importing country in the world. No fewer than 
eight other countries are now actively competing with us for 
the available export surplus of the world. Last year the con- 
tinent absorbed 450,000 tons of beef from overseas—a quan- 
tity equal to 70 per cent of the beef imports into Great Britain. 
These supplies were drawn from Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, and, having re- 
gard to the leaner quality of meat called for by the continental 
taste, the prices realized were fully equal to the values ruling 
in London. 

“To the cattle-raisers in the producing countries, who had 
for several years been struggling to make ends meet, owing 
to the low prices ruling for beef, the extra outlet has proved 
to be a veritable godsend; but the British consumer is likely 
to regard this diversion of supplies with considerably less 
enthusiasm. Up to the end of the year the full effect of the 
reduced volume of supplies available had not been felt on 
Smithfield market; nevertheless, the level of beef prices at the 
close was distinctly higher than at the beginning of the year.” 


Incidentally we learn that in 1924 “an experimental cargo, 
consisting of 2,585 tons of frozen mutton, lamb, offal, and 
chilled beef, was shipped from the Argentine Republic to San 
Francisco, in order to test the market; but, as it has not been 
repeated, it is presumed the venture was not a success.” 

Tables and a colored chart of magnificent proportions set 
out graphically imports and prices of chilled and frozen meats 
in 1924. In chilled beef Argentina is shown to have attained 
to a position of practical monopoly in the British market, and 
of the frozen beef imported that country supplies about half. 
For mutton, and especially lamb, New Zealand is yet the prin- 
cipal source. The proportion of home-grown meats (beef and 
mutton) consumed in Great Britain has varied remarkably 
little during the past twenty years, being about 1,100,000 long 
tons annually—now approximately 55 per cent of the total 
consumption. 

Summing up the prospects for 1925, with particular ref- 
erence to the British market, the review concludes: 


“From all appearances, supplies of imported meat during 
the coming year will be none too plentiful. Unless there is a 
considerable drop in cattle prices, shipments of beef from the 
River Plate will be curtailed. Australian beef exports may be 
heavier, but nearly 50 per cent of the output last year was 
shipped to markets other than the United Kingdom, and, as it 
is the avowed intention of Australian exporters to develop out- 
side markets, the possibility is that the proportion of the Aus- 
tralian output available for this coyntry will be still smaller. 
The season in some districts of New Zealand is reported to be 
rather late, but the total exports for the year of mutton and 
lamb are not expected te be much, if any, under last year. 
The mutton and lamb exporting season in Australia has again 
ended abruptly, and the totals are smaller than in 1923-24. 
The Patagonian [Chilean] output may be slightly heavier 
than last year, but from the River Plate indications point 
rather to shorter supplies of mutton and lamb than to any in- 
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crease. As regards home supplies, there is no indication from 
the statistics of live stock that any material alterations in the 
supply will take place in the coming year. 

“The political outlook on the continent is less unsettled 
than it was a year ago, and trade in general seems to be 
slowly, but surely, improving. Apart from any unforeseen poli- 
tical or industrial disturbances, and assuming that there will 
be no material reduction in the continental demand for meat, 
the average prices of most descriptions of imported meat 
should be higher than in 1924.” 


BRITISH PROBING FOOD PRICES 


O UNIVERSAL AND PERPLEXING are the problems 

springing from the high cost of living following the war 
that it is not surprising that in many countries government 
machinery has been set in motion for the purpose of regulat- 
ing or investigating—mostly investigating. Generally results 
may be summed up in the formula that the phenomena, while 
deplorable, are in the main unavoidable, with a fairly clean 
bill-of-health being issued to the agencies involved, and a few 
innocuous recommendations given to justify the expense and 
trouble. Among the latest of these investigations is that re- 
cently carried on in England by the royal commission ap- 
pointed by the retired Labor government to inquire into food 
prices. Nothing particularly new was brought out, nor does 
anybody look for particular effects. From the examination 
of some of the witnesses, however, especially Lord Vestey, 
interesting sidelights are thrown on certain aspects of the 
British meat trade, in its international phases. In a letter 
from its London correspondent, the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
tells us of some of these things: 


“The British meat combine, so it appears, consists mainly 
of one man—Lord Vestey. His company is an autocracy rather 
than a combine, as he holds a controlling interest in the 
fourteen companies that constitute the combine. . . He 
is enormously rich. His company is capitalized at $48, 000,- 
000, but this does not by any means represent its full value. 

His company owns 450,000 head of cattle in Australia, 
Colombia, Paraguay, Venezuela, Brazil, and South Africa. He 
has 30,000 employees. He owns one-third of the cold-storage 
warehouses in Great Britain—a total capacity of 13,000,000 
cubic feet. He owns steamships, too, and retail butcher shops. 
Of a total number of 43,000 butcher shops in England, he 
owns and operates 2,356. 

“To the surprise of England, Lord Vestey declared that 
the American meat companies were three times as strong as 
his company. The American meat companies bring 60 per 
cent of ‘the meat into England, he said. ‘My company brings 
in less than 20 per cent.’ 

“Lord Vestey insisted that there is an absolute shortage 
of meat. The main reason for this, he said, is the fact that 
other European countries are fioow buying meat. ‘Europe, 
outside of England,’ he said, ‘bought 1,250,000 cattle in 1924. 
Before the war these countries bought no meat at all.’ 

“Another cause of higher prices, he said, is the labor 
unionism of Australia, which forced wages of cattlemen up to 
an impossible point. ‘We have 60,000 cattle at the moment 
in northern Australia,’ he said, ‘and we cannot ship them. 
It is cheaper to let them die than to bring them to England. 
The cost of putting them on board ship is $50 a head, as 
against $10 in Argentina.’ 

“Lord Vestey denied that he, or anyone else, could control 
the price of meat. As for the cold-storage charges, he de- 
clared that these are fixed by the Port of London Authority, 
not by the meat companies. It appears that only one-third 
of the meat that comes to London goes into cold storage. The 
bulk of it goes at once to the vast market at Smithfield. 

“Respecting profits, Lord Vestey amazed England by 
asserting that he made only one cent a pound on the meat sold 
in his retail shops, and only one-half cent a pound on the meat 
imported from South America. ‘In fact,’ he testified, ‘for the 
last six months we have worked for the British public for 
nothing. We have made no net profit at all.’ 

“As to his attitude toward the American meat companies, 
he would not commit himself. He denied that he was injuring 
the American companies or that they were injuring him. 

“Lord Vestey has now a fleet of seventeen meat ships ply- 
ing between London and South America.” 
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ROUND THE RANGE 





LIVE-STOCK AND RANGE REPORT 
FOR MARCH 


Range conditions have improved in all 
the western states except Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona, where the con- 
tinued lack of moisture has reduced the 
supply of range feed, says the Division 
of Crop and Live-Stock Estimates in its 
March report. In Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, and the western sections of 
Nebraska, Kansas, and the Dakotas, 
ranges have been opened up by the melt- 
ing snow, which has given additional 
feed. In these states there is generally 


a good supply of hay and other feed. In 
the intermountain region there is some 
shortage of old feed, following dry con- 
ditions last year, but new feed is starting 
in good shape, and, with warm weather, 
range conditions are much better than a 
month ago. California has promising 
range prospects, except in the southern 
part, where there is a shortage of mois- 
ture. Conditions of ranges in March was 
79 per cent, compared with 77 per cent 
a month earlier and 89 per cent one year 
ago. 

Favorable weather has resulted in an 
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"T= LETTER WAY was a good way when it was the only way. 
But the art of letter writing has been lost in the rush of modern 


business life. 


The telephone way—a better way, a more personal way—has 


taken its place. 


More and more, Long Distance is doing the work of the post- 
man and the social and business letters of other decades are being 
replaced by the social and business telephone calls of today. 
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The modern business man calls up his 
family when he is out of town, makes 
hotel reservations in the next city, in- 
sures appointments with his customers 
and keeps in touch with his business 
at home—all by Long Distance. 


It is the better way—the best way— 
to meet the needs of communication in 
business. 


One of the advantages of Long Dis- 
tance service is the station-to-station 
call. It means calling a number or an 
address without specifying a particular 
person. It saves time and money. 


To meet the constant de- | 
} mand for more telephones, | 
} new plants must be built— 
} at costs much greater tan 


the average of our present 


} plant. To do this we must 
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improvement in range cattle in Montana, 
Wyoming, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, and Oklahoma. Cattle in these states 
have wintered unusually well. In Colo- 
rado, Texas, and New Mexice cattle hold 
about the same condition as a month ago, 
due to short range and heavy feeding. 
West of the Continental Divide cattle 
generally have improved under mild 
weather conditions and the opening of 
old grass or starting of new feed. Cattle 
in this region, however, are not up to 
their usual condition. In Arizona, cattle 
still continue to decline, due to the 
drought. Cattle losses have generally 
been light, except in a few places, like 
the Gulf region of Texas and the south- 
ern parts of Nevada and Utah. Condi- 
tion of cattle was 84 per cent, compared 
with 82 per cent in February and 93 per 
cent one year ago. 

February was generally favorable for 
sheep, and reports of better condition 
come in from all the range states except 
Texas and Colorado. In Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, and western South Dakota sheep 
wintered in unusually fine shape, with 
very light losses. In Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona the dry weather has con- 
tinued to such a point as to result in 
shortage of sheep feed and unfavorable 
conditions for ewes. In Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington, Utah, and Nevada mild 
weather has given new feed and opened 
winter ranges, which has resulted in a 
considerable improvement in the condi- 
tion of sheep. Early lambing in this 
region has been good. The sheep situa- 
tion in California is greatly improved, 
with much better ranges. Reports from 
Utah and Texas indicate that the lamb 
crop in these states may not be so good 
as last year. Conditions of sheep was 90 
per cent—a gain of 1 point over Feb- 
ruary and 8 points below the condition 
of March, 1924. 


MOVEMENT OF CATTLE FROM 
THE SOUTH 


Spring movement of cattle from Texas 
and the Southwest this season will be 
lighter than last year, says the Division 
of Crop and Live-Stock Estimates. From 
March 1 to June 30 shipments, it is esti- 
mated, will be only 862,000 head, against 
984,000 in 1924 and 919,000 in 1923. 
Texas will have around 700,000 head 
moving this spring, of which 360,000 will 
go to points outside the state; last season 
the movement amounted to 825,000 head, 
422,000 of which were shipped out of the 
state. The movement is characterized as 
rather uncertain, owing to unfavorable 
conditions last fall and a severe winter. 
Shipments from New Mexico, also un- 
certain following a dry season and heavy 
liquidation, are estimated at 92,000 head, 
compared with 115,000 last spring. From 











April, 1925 


ALFALFAS 


Grasses 


Should Be 
Planted 


NOW! 


A field of good, 

clean alfalfa is a Sogo oe 

joy to every farmer. Clean fields of 
alfalfa, however, depend upon clean 
seed. Cheap, inferior seed will only 


produce a weedy and spotted field. 
Our stocks are unusually fine and 


complete. Samples and prices are 
sent on request. Make certain that 
your fields will be clean by buying 


your seeds at 
The 


BURTON 
Seed Co. 


1500 Market St., 
DENVER, 
COLO. 





Arizona, where drought has likewise long 
prevailed, indications are that the move- 
ment this year will be 70,000 head, as 
against 74,000 a year ago. 


HEAVY SPRING-LAMB MOVEMENT 


Condition of the early spring-lamb crop 
is generally very favorable, according to 
a report sent out by the Department of 
Agriculture. The situation indicates that 
the number of lambs available for market 
before July 1 will be considerably larger 
than last year, and as large as in any of 
the last five years. Receipts at middle- 
western markets in April, May, and June 
will be much heavier than in 1924. How- 
ever, because of large east-bound ship- 
ments of dressed lambs from California 
last year, supplies of dressed spring 
lambs at eastern points will be less than 
the increased market receipts of live 
lambs would indicate. 

The supplies of early spring lambs, in 

‘the usual order of their appearance, 
come from four general areas—Califor- 
nia and Arizona, the Southeast (Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, and Virginia), the south- 
ern Corn Belt, and the Far Northwest. 
Conditions affecting the development of 
the early lamb crop in nearly all states 
of these areas are reported as better 
than at this date last year. ’ 


AMERICAN LIVE STOCK FOR HAITI 


With J. E. Boog-Scott, formerly live- 
stock sanitary commissioner of Texas, at 
the rudder, a modern Noah’s ark will 
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soon set out from Houston with a collec- 
tion of breeding animals which the Unit- 
ed States government is sending to Haiti 
for the purpose of acquainting the na- 
tives with the best types and methods 
of propagation in this country. Among 
the live stock selected are said to be 
representatives of nearly all our best 
breeds of cattle, hogs, sheep, horses, 
and—what is especially interesting in 
this connection—mules. Breeding experi- 
ments will be in charge of Mr. Boog- 
Scott until the Haitian officials have ac- 
quired the necessary knowledge. Enough 
spare animals are to be brought along 
to replace losses during the period of 
acclimatization. 


PRODUCTION OF RANGE CATTLE 


A valuable summary of the essential 
facts pertaining to the range-cattle in- 
dustry~is contained in Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1395, ““Beef-Cattle Production in the 
Range Area,” by Virgil V. Parr, of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. In this area 
—the eastern boundary of which is the 
one-hundredth meridian—with its 317,- 
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529,000 acres of government land (132,- 
315,000 in national forests and 185,214,- 
000 in the unreserved public domain), 
approximately 40 per cent of the nation’s 
beef cattle are produced. It is shown how 
the tendency is toward restriction of the 
areas operated by individuals and a 
greater distribution of land-ownership. 
Much information is given as to the 
choice and improvement of ranching 
property, emphasis being placed on an 
adequate water supply and the necessity 
of providing protection in regions of 


Just a few 


Guernseys 


on every farm and ranch 
GUERNSEYS never go begging 


for a home. Surplus stock sells at 
a good profit. The investment 
yields pleasing returns. 
Ask for 
“The Story of the Guernsey” 


The American Guernsey Cattle Club 
Box P 103. Peterboro, N. H. 


SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake, Utah 


Gateway to Pacific Coast Markets—Los Angeles and 


San Francisco. 


Capacity—6,000 Cattle, 


6,000 Hogs and 30,000 Sheep. 


Our new and enlarged facilities, completed last season, 
enable us to render first-class service at all times. 
and particularly during heavy fall runs. 


THE INTER-MOUNTAIN LIVE-STOCK MARKET 





YEARLING BULLS 


For sale in carload lots at reasonable prices. 
Registered Herefords that have been bred 
for range purposes 


J.M. CAREY & BROTHER, Inc., 
CHEYENNE, WYOMING 
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severe winter weather. The native grasses 
are described, and it is pointed out how 
ranges may be improved by a system of 
deferred and rotation grazing. Prin- 


Good Northern Arizona 
Whiteface Cattle for Sale 


300 cows 

200 two-year-old heifers 
200 one-year-old heifers 
300 steers, mostly yearlings 


Address inquiries concerning prices 
to 


T. G. WALTER, Prescott, Arizona 


BE AN AUCTIONEER 


Barn from $25 to $150 per day. Send 
for large free illustrated catalogue; 
also, how to secure “The Home Study 
Course” free of charge. 


REPPERT SCHOOL OF 
AUCTIONEERING 
Box No. 21, Decatur, Indiana 


SINGLE LOOP 


Sige a bale tie may wo 
better made 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany Bale Ties are made of 
specially selected steel wire, 
tough and strong, yet pliable 
for ease in tying. 


Single Loop type, adjust- 
able to fit any bale. Made by 
the manufacturers of long- 
life Copper-Bearing Steel 
Colorado Fence. Dealers 
thruout the west carry “C. F. 
& I. Bale Ties.” 


A WESTERN INDUSTRY” 


OKLAHOMA CITY LOS ANGELES 
SALT LAKE city DENVER saN FRANCISCO 
KANSAS CITY SALINA WICHITA 
LINCOLN PORTLAND SPOKANE 
FORT WORTH EL PASO AM4RILLO 











ciples that should govern in the selection 
of breeding animals, management of the 
herd, feeding for fattening, production 
of pure-breds, and prevention of losses 
from diseases and poisonous plants are 
treated in separate chapters. 

Copies of the bulletin may be had, at 
10 cents a copy, from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


STUDY OF MEAT-RETAILING 


Continuance of the study of the retail 
meat trade by the Department of Agri- 
culture for another year is assured by 
congressional action setting aside a sec- 
ond appropriation of $25,000 for the 
work. This study of nation-wide scope 
was launched by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics in July, 1924, and is car- 
ried on in retail meat markets of twenty 
representative cities from coast to coast. 
The second appropriation for further in- 
vestigation will be available July 1 of 
this year. The National Live Stock and 
Meat Board has been instrumental in 
securing both appropriations. 

The study is divided into three phases: 
(1) methods and practices in retailing 
meat; (2) margins, expenses, and profits; 
(2) consumers’ demand analysis. 


FARM OUTPUT WORTH OVER 
TWELVE BILLION 


Total farm production in 1924 was 
valued at $12,404,000,000, estimates the 
Department of Agriculture. This exceeds 
the 1923 figure by $56,000,000. The de- 
partment attributes the gain to higher 
prices on grains. Cereals were valued at 
$5,220,000,000, as compared with $4,- 
138,000,000 in 1928. The value of the 
corn crop is placed at $2,890,000,000 
($2,538,000,000 in 1923); that of wheat, 
at $1,131,000,000 ($743,000,000); oats, 
$799,000,000 ($554,000,000) ; cotton, $1- 
701,000,000 ($1,657,000,000); hay and 
forage, $1,733,000,000 ($1,619,000,000). 

On the other hand, nearly all animal 
products decreased in value-last year. 
Live stock and its products are given a 
farm value in 1924 of $5,951,000,000, 
against $6,233,000,000 the previous year. 
Animals raised were valued at $2,267,- 
000,000, compared with $2,440,000,000 in 
1923, and dairy products declined from 
$2,656,419,000 to $2,586,148,000. 


Spiritual Preparation.— A Highland 
minister came to a lonely house on the 
margin of his parish to baptize the child 
of a shepherd who lived there. 

“Are ye prepared?” he asked. 

“Aye,” said the shepherd. “I got a 
grand ham, ye ken, for yer dinner.” 

“No, no,” said the minister. “I mean 
spiritually prepared.” 

“Aye, aye, meenister! I got a quart 
jar frae the inn.”—London Telegraph. 





Willing to Please.—Youngster—“You 
advertised for a boy?” 

Merchant—‘Yes. How old are you?” 

Youngster—‘How old a boy do you 
want?”—Boston Transcript. 


The Coat of Tan.—Diner *(contemplat- 
ing piece of chocolate cake the waiter 
has set before him)—“I say, waiter, I 
ordered Washington pie. Shouldn’t the 
icing be white?” 

Waiter—“Only on George Washington 
pie, sir. This is Booker T. Washington 
pie.”—Amherst Lord Jeff. 


A Natural Inquiry. — Blinks — “This 
item says that in India girls often are 
betrothed before they are born.” 

Jinks—“Huh! How do they know 
they are going to be girls?”—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 








E.C.LEE SADDLERY 


PIERRE, 8S. D. 
Makers of High-Grade 


Western Stock 
Saddles, Chaparajos, 
Cowboy Outfits, Ete. 


My saddles are ac- 
knowledged by all who 
ride them to be the 
easiest riding saddles made for 
both horse and rider. You can 
save 25 per cent on saddles and 
other goods by buying direct 
from the maker. 


> s Send for Illustrated 
KS ee ong Catalogue No, 15, 
4th tm ood 
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E. C. LEE 
Dept. C, Pierre, S. D. 














KN on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 
trom the factory No middleman’s proht. 
Send tor tree catalog—maker to consumer 









Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 


The FRED MUELLER 
\)_ SADDLE E HARNESS Co. 
Denver. Coro. 








O. J. Snyder 


Saddles and Harness 
BEST IN THE WEST 
Send for No. P.24 Catalogue 
Wholesale Prices 
0. J. SNYDER 


1535 LARIMER STREET 
Denver, Colo. 








Buy!Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your 
saddle by getting manufac- 
turer’s prices. Send for our 
FREE illustrated catalog. 
THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. op 


1711 Larimer St., Denver, Cole. 
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Use Dr. O. M. Franklin’s 


Blackleg Bacterin 


For Uniform and Dependable Results 


A thoroughly dependable Vaccine, with a proved 
record for rendering the service desired 
of a Blackleg Vaccine 


Permanent immunity with one dose and one 
handling of the calf 


ONLY 14 CENTS PER DOSE 


This Trade Mark SS Is Your Assurance 
on Every Bottle +H of Protection 


READY TO USE IN 10, 25, 50, AND 100-DOSE BOTTLES 
OUR SPECIAL 6-DOSE SYRINGE, $2.50 


THE 


Kansas Blackleg Serum Company 


LABORATORY, AMARILLO, TEXAS 


SALES OFFICES 


ALLIANCE, NEB. AMARILLO, TEX. DENVER, COLO. EL PASO, TEX. FORT WORTH, TEX. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. MARFA, TEX. OMAHA, NEB. PHOENIX, ARIZ, RAPID CITY, 8S. D. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. SANTA MARIA, CAL. WICHITA, KAN. CALGARY, CAN. 
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